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Editorial, 





EARLY WINTER WORK. 
mentions for Cattle. 


Already the ground 


Warm 
Winter is very near. 
has been frozen to considerable depth for a 
short time, and remind 
is of what to expect in the near future. And 
»w while the weather is yet moderate enough 
make ‘‘outdoor work” comfortable, let the 
ings all be looked where 

is broken glass that needs replacing 


not easily 


the flurries of snow 


over to see 


with new. Some windows are 


out for mending, and if left till settled 
weather, the work may not be done at all. 
yofs and walls may need a few shingles 
ipboards to patch up weak places and 

t cold and rain. Barn siding that is 


it the joints may be made quite com- 


table by nailing on narrow battens over the 
wks. To look back 
f the stables in which animals used to 


and recall to mind 


ntered, is enough to almost make one 
f he is really living in a civilized coun- 
It is certa‘nly not a civilized way to treat 
to tie them in stables so open that dur- 
be half cov- 
through the loose 


w storms the cattle will 


what comes in 
r where the ventilation is so abun- 
it frost will 
in every hair, but far too many of us 


en just such stables, and possibly there 


in clear cold weather 


me yet left. 
n extreme cold weather the air of a stable 
so rapidly that there is very little 
Many of our 


Mmnged 


r from being too close 
milkmen now partition off their cattle 
from the other portions of the barn 
vith tight boarding, so that in the coldest 
weather they may be kept comparatively close. 
1e warm bodies of a herd of cattle are like 
many stoves with fire in them, and they 


Ww keep 


the ver 


a tight room above freezing even 
y coldest weather, but if the stable 
pen to all the rest of the barn, with its 

at floor space reaching to the ridge pole, 

if the outside walls are as open as a corn 

, then the heat from these living stoves 
will be so rapidly dissipated that the animals 
will stand shivering with cold. A large por- 
tion of the food taken by animals in winter 
es to keep them warm, and if we would 
economize food we must see to it that our an- 
on't the 


jwoards if they do not make food will 


Is d have to warm outdoor air. 


we a good deal, if put where they can have a 
Feeding in Winter. 
Before this the cattle should all have been 
in from the pastures and put upon their 
od, the change from green to dry 
being made gradually. At no season is good 
od more needed than when cattle first come 
from the pastures. They have been for 
mths accustomed to green, succulent food, 
ind now to change suddenly to all dry fodder, 
ind that of a poor quality, is a really dan- 
erous experiment, and one that too often ter- 
minates in impaction of the manifolds or third 
stomach, resulting finally in the death of the 
animal. Good rowen or early cut upland hay, 
ots of any kind, sweet or sour apples, and 
small potatoes in moderate quantities, will be 
One of the 


Le derived from the feeding of 


llent to feed at this time. 
nefits to 
ive is the keeping of the digestive organs 


i: healthy condition when dry food must be 


principal ingredient in the daily ration. 
There can be no doubt that a light feeding of 


age daily 


t to any animal that likes it. 


through the winter will be a 
The mis- 
f any, has been in feeding it too ex- 
vely. Turnips and potatoes are good for 
t it would not be well to make cattle 
upor such watery, unnutritious food ex- 
ve ly 
Have Plenty of Water in the Barn. 
is very important, too, that cattle going 
vinter quarters be fully supplied with all 
ire water they will take. They will re- 
much more now than when grazing in 
n fields. Whether to water once or 
lay may still be an open question, to 
led by each farmer as from bis own 
n he may think best, but whichever 
adopted, let the animals have what 
they want and as often as they require 
\ dry cow and old oxen will require less 
in cows that are giving a liberal flow 
No farmer with a large stock of 
take care of, should fail to provide a 
! water that can be used in the barn 
With 
ng necessary provided, it is realy a 
of satisfaction to do chores on a blus- 


! 
cold or very stormy weather. 


stormy day. The contrast between 
and inside weather 1s in itself very 
ig to owner or hired man, and gives 
ng that people living a little farther 
where the winters are usually milder 
ttle of. The greatest suffering from 
‘ unfrequently is felt in those mild eli- 
‘ where severe cold weather occurs only 
occasions, and then always finding 
inprepared to resist it. 
P Need Care as Well as Other Stock. 
ep will endure very cold weather, but 
‘hould have a shed into which they can 
‘hen it is stormy, and good water should 
within reach, though some flock masters 
that their sheep walk some distance for 
" water each day to obtain the needed ex- 
i All animals, and especially young 
‘ ‘, should have a run for an hour or more 
2 Oe sunshiny day. It will keep 
wn More healthy, and more comfortable and 
Mented. Older cattle may be kept a little 
» and in very stormy weather it is cer- 
water inside if practicable. 


Don’ 
On't Board the Swine all Winter Just for 
Their Company. 


ey 


Closey 


{ 
l 


ainly better to 


Swine should be converted into pork before 
very cold weather, except young ones that are 











to be kept through. These must have warm, 
fairly clean, dry quarters, or their keeping 
will not be a source of profit. A hog 
will live in a small box that he can crawl into 
to get out of the snow, but a hog or other an- 
imal that just lives is an expensive sort of a 
boarder for a man to keep. Six to seven 
months is long enough to make a nice piece of 
pork from any well bred, weaned pig, and he 
who takes a year for it is pretty sure to throw 
away three or four months feeding material. 
Every farmer in New England ought to know 
that the more rapidly he converts a young 
pig into pork, the less the pork will cost him 
per pound, but too many still adhere to the 
old way of buying shoats in the fall, and 
keeping them a whole year to get from three 
to four hundred pounds of pork. No pig 
that weighs forty pounds in October should 
be allowed to go through the heat of the fol- 
lowing summer, but should be hurried along 
and made to weigh from 250 to 300 pounds 
or more, dressed, by the last of May. A 
barn cellar is often condemned for pigs, but 
if light, dry and warm, there can be no better 
place for them on a farm. They will keep 
the manure packed down solid, so it will not 
spoil by heating, and they will eat and grow 
almost as well as in summer. Pork is low 
just now and many will be discouraged about 
pork making and will keep no pigs this win- 
ter, but if hogs have usually been kept it 
would be foolish to let them go now, for it is 
not unlikely that those who do will find them- 
selves without pork when high prices are of- 
fered again. 
Eggs All Winter. 

The same rules for keeping other animals 
warm will apply to poultry of all kinds. 
Cold, damp and filth destroys more poultry 
than any or all other causes. . If poultry is 
kept clean, dry and warm, there will be eggs 
to use and to sell in winter, when they bring 
good price 8. 

Warm Rooms and Good Reading. 

After the comfort of all the farm stock is 
provided for, after the house is banked up 
with evergreen boughs, if need be, and after 
the off to school, the fuel for 
next The 
earlier the wood is cut and hauled home, the 
while the roads are in 
suitable condition. A good deal of cheap 
kind of wood may be got together on most 
farms that will not diminish the value of the 


children are 


winter's use will need attention 


more sure to get it 


timber. Lastly, in preparing for winter do 


not forget books and papers to read. Read- 
ing matter is abundant and cheap. No one 


necd be without it if he realizes its value. 
The cost of tobacco in many homes would 
buy a full supply of good reading for the 


whole family. 


MULCHING CORN AND POTATO 
FIELDS. 





Dr. 
ment Station, and Prof. Sanborn, at the Mis- 


Sturtevant, at the New York Experi- 


souri Agricultural College, have each been 
experimenting with the use of straw spread as 
over cultivated grounds devoted to 
growing crops. But thus far the 
unfavorable in both localities for 


mulch 
seasons 
have been 
obtaining very marked results in favor of 
straw mulching. Experiments made at the 
Missouri college the past summer, prove that 
a covering of straw six inches deep put on 
the surface of a potato field just as the plants 
are pricking through in spring, will keep the 
soil at a much more even condition as to 
moisture and temperature through the entire 
season, and in case of a drought, would un- 
doubtedly have a marked effect on the yield. 
The largest crop of potatoes we have ever 
been able to raise, was grown under a mulch 
of straw, and the cost of cultivation was much 
reduced, there being very few weeds to pull, 
and no hoeing at all after the mulch was put 
on, which was when the plants were from two 
to four inches high. The experiment did not 
convince us that mulching would generally 
pay here in New England, where straw for 
bedding often sells as high in market as the 
best English hay, but where straw is piled up 
in such enormous heaps as we saw it in the 
wheat fields of Pennsylvania and Virginia last 
spring, the thought is suggested whether it 
would not pay 20 use it for spreading between 
the rows of cultivated crops, especially in 
seasons of drought. The straw would doubt- 
less be worth more for enriching the soil than 
the cost of spreading it upon the land. From 
experiments made artificially in drying meas- 
ured portions of soil taken from mulched and 
unmulched parts of the same field, it was 
found that those portions under straw con- 
tained about double the amount of moisture 
in a dry time that the uncovered portions 
contained in each cubie foot. The influence 
of mulching needs to be better understood by 


the majority of cultivators. 


WHEN AND WHAT WILL BE 
THE END? 





A good many persons are wondering what 
will be the end of the present excitement in 
prices of Jersey cattle, for to claim that there 
is no excitement among buyers when they are 
anxious to pay two or three thousand dollars 
for a single animal, would be claiming what no 
one believes. An observant reader in New 
York State, who was present at a recent auc- 
tion sale of Jerseys in New York City, writes 
us, ‘‘that unless the price of that kind of 
stock keeps up a number of years, somebody 
will get stuck. I saw a yearling heifer, Jen- 
nie Pogis, sold for $3000, and Daisy Pogis 
for $2400. I have not the courage to try my 
luck in Jerseys at these prices, though if they 
would keep up for the next ten years it would 
do to buy a few calves at a moderate price, 
such as were sold at from $160 to $175, 
looking to be worth about $7 50, though 
hardly that.” 

But if $3000 seems a high price to pay for 
a single animal, what shall we say of the 
statement which is just published on good au- 
thority that one of the farmers who is anxious 
to secure some good Jersey cows has recently 
visited Mr. Fuller's herd in Hamilton, Ont., 
and offered $20,000 for Mary Ann of St. 
Lamberts? And what shall we say of the re- 
fusal of such an offer? That two unwise men 
met? The same mail that brings the news 
of this great offer and refusal also brings the 
sad story of the death by milk fever of one 
of the noted butter cows, Valhalla, 5300, a 
cow that had made 34 pounds of butter in 14 
days and was expected to beat her own record 
next summer. Mr Farlee, the owner, in re- 
porting his loss to the Breeders Gazette says, 
“This seems to be the fate, earlier or later, 
of great milkers and butter makers.” 

Men who have #20,000 to offer or refuse for a 
single animals, and who can afford to take all 
the risks of carrying such property, may pet- 
haps well spend their money in that way. It 
will benefit somebody probably. But far- 
mers who don't make their money easily, or 
who have to borrow funds for such specula- 
tions, had better stand back, keep cool, and 
look on. ‘The public good calls for no sacri- 
fice from such men. 





—Parmentier, the French scientist, declares that 
the best way of storing wheat, retaining the seed- 
germinating and food-making in their 
perfection, is to thoroughly dry and clean the grain, 
packing the production in dry, clean sacks kept 
apart from each other. Care should also be taken 
to preserve as low a temperature as possible in the 
granary all the time wheat is stored there. 

















CRANBERRY GROWING IN NEW 
ENGLAND. 





Inquiries are frequently received from young 
farmers, asking for information and advice 
concerning the probabilities of deriving profit 
from undertaking cranberry culture as a busi- 
ness in New England. That we might be 
better able to present both the favorable and 
the unfavorable views of the subject, we re- 
cently spent a day among a few of the most 
successful growers of the cranberry in Nor- 
folk County, a region where some of the best 
fruit found in the American market is annu- 
ally grown. 

The cranberry is a native of North America, 
and is found growing in localities suited to it, 
from Cape Cod to Minnesota, and from Vir- 
ginia to the British possessions. In Minne- 
sota, and in the swamps bordering the great 
northern lakes, the cranberry grows without 
cultivation, and the fruit is gathered for mar- 
ket in great quantities by the Indians every 
autumn. Its culture as a farm crop, received 
little attention until withim .a comparatively 
recent period. Sixty years ago, cranberries 
sold in Boston market at from seventy-five 
cents to a dollar a bushel, and the consump- 
tion at that time bore little comparison to the 
demands of these latter years. Now the pro- 
duct upon Cape Cod alone reaches in some 
seasons as high as 45,000 to 50,000 barrels, 
while New Jersey produces even more, that 
State being now the headquarters for the pro- 
duction of this fruit. 

The first plantation visited, was that of 
Willard and Solomon Turner of Foxboro, 
two brothers, who had spent most of their 
active years in the straw goods manufacture, 
for which their town has been long noted. 
Their meadow lies about two and a half miles 
away, just over the line in the adjoining town 
of Sharon, and is a part of one of the much 
talked of class of deserted, back country farms 
which are so often held up before the reading 
public as samples of the decline of agriculture 
in New England. The farm contains about 
fifty acres, chiefly swamp and pasture land 
grown up to wood. The old house was for- 
merly used as a hotel, when hotels were found 
necessary as often as every second mile upon 
all the much travelled New England roads, 
but changes over which country hotel keepers 
could have no control, rendered the property, 
after a while, comparatively valueless, the 
young people finding more promising openings 
in the thrifty villages near by, while the old 
folks merely hung on to their old homesteads 
The 


buildings of course depreciated, and the land 


so long as earthly homes were required. 


grew poorer from year to year, until finally it 
was forced upon a dull market. 

An enterprising manufacturer bought the 
estate for a mere trifle, and attempted to con- 
vert the swamp land into a profitable cran- 
berry farm, but at that time, cranberry grow- 
ing as a business, was yet in its infancy al- 
most, and our enthusiastic manufacturer, like 
many of his class who have strong liking for 
a farm, soon found that much of the money 
he -had put into the bog had sunk forever out 
of his sight. The Turner brothers finding 
the place for sale, and believing from such ob- 
servations as they had been able to make, that 
such a bog rightly managed, should pay a fair 
per cent upon the investment, decided to pur- 
chase the farm and begin the business of cran- 
berry growing in earnest. The old house was 
repaired and enlarged, and a tenement made 
comfortable for occupancy by a hired man, 
while the barn and other out-buildings were 
converted into storehouses and work rooms 
for keeping and preparing the fruit for mar- 
ket. 

The meadow proper, and which might all be 
be converted to a cranberry garden, contains 
about fifteen twelve of which are al- 
ready covered by vines. At the time of the 
purchase, the annual yield varied from twenty- 
five to thirty barrels of berries, while this 
year, there will be 400 barrels, a compara- 


acres, 


tively light crop, however, owing to the un- 
usually unfavorable season. Last year, 480 
barrels were sold, while the yield has once 
run as high as 650 barrels. The meadow is 
watered by a permanent stream, which is re- 
tained above in three small ponds or artificial 
reservoirs, from which the water is drawn for 
flooding in winter, and for protection from 
frost in summer, as occasion requires. 

On the day of our visit, we found Mr. Wil- 
lard Turner, the senior brother, engaged in 
cleaning up the fruit and fitting it for market, 
and it would be worth a long drive for any 
one engaged in the business to visit their 
rooms during the shipping season. Instead 
of the scores of men, women and children for- 
merly employed for picking over and sorting 
the fruit by hand, as is still the practice with 
many large growers, we found Mr. Turner 
with one or two attendants, doing the work 
by machinery, in a rapid and most thorough 
manner. The old-fashioned method of win- 
nowing the berries has been abandoned on 
account of the risk of bruising, for it has been 
found that a bruise is as bad fora cranberry as 
for an apple, or any other fruit which it is de- 
sirable to keep in a sound condition for a long 
time. The cranberry rake for gathering the 
fruit from the vines has also been discarded 
partly for the same reason, but chiefly because 
in cultivated meadows hand work is, on the 
whole, quite as cheap, and the fruit is left 
very much cleaner and freer from material 
that would require the use of the winnowing 
machines to remove. The vines are so thick, 
and the fruit so densely packed throughout 
the entire depth of the vines in cultivated 
meadows, that the cranberry rakes are scarce- 
ly labor-savers, while they tear up and dis- 
place the vines to the injury of succeeding 
crops. 

The hand-picked berries are so clean and 
free from grass, vines and chaff, that there is 
very little shrinkage when putting up for mar- 
ket. In a season like the present, however, 
there are some soft berries, caused by early 
frosts coming upon portions of the vines be- 
fore the fruit was ripe, and where the water 
could not protect. The unripe, frozen berries 
are very ingeniously separated by the ma- 
chine, which is a patented affair, while all the 
chaff drops down through a grating, over 
which the berries are rolled on their way to 
the hopper. Yes, hopper is just the name 
for the machine that separates the sound from 
the unsound fruit, for it is made upon a plan 
that recognizes the fact that a sound berry 
falling a short distance upon a clean board, 
will rebound or hop back a short distance, 
while a soft, half-rotten specimen will fall 
dead. On this principle alone, the fruit is 
rapidly sent in opposite directions, over a 
series of short steps, the poor into the waste 
heap, the good into the clean, new barrels. 

A farmer with a house full of boys and girls, 
who would have nothing else for them to do, 
would probably find it more profitable to em- 
ploy hand labor, but if one must depend upon 
hired help at men’s wages, the machine would 
prove a great labor-saver, and will do the 
work equally as well, and even better than 
most children would do it. The barrels used 
are all made expressly for cranberries, and 
hold the exact legal quantity, one hundred 
quarts, level measure, but as it is necessary 
to press the fruit in the same manner as for 
shipping apples, to keep the fruit from mov- 
ing and chafing during transportation, the 
retailer will find that his barrel of berries will 
hold out full measure, with several quarts to 
spare. The barrels are of poplar, with ash 
hoops; are made in Maine, and shipped in 








the ‘‘flat,” a thousand to the carload, and are 
set up by coopers“employed on the premises, 
near by. A‘good cooper will set up thirty bar- 
rels in a day, making, at ten cents each, 
three dollars. The entire cost is,about fifty- 
five cents each. After heading up, the bar- 
rels are” stenciled with the growers’ ‘‘trade 
mark,” and sent to Philadelphia, where the 
best berries are at present in the greatest de- 
mand. 

The Turner brothers have three brands, the 
‘Black Capes,” a variety grown extensively 
on Cape Cod, a small, very dark colored 
early berry, the ‘‘Paradise Meadow,” a large 
berry, native to the locality, and the ‘‘sec- 
onds,” which are the smaller sized berries 
which fall through the screens while being 
cleaned and barreled. The large natives 
bring the highest prices; the Cape berries on 
account of their rich, dark color, the next 
highest, while the seconds or small sized, 
screened fruit sells at the bottom of the list, 
although it may be of equal value to the con- 
sumer. The best berries bring about a dol- 
lar a barrel above the highest figures quoted 
in the market reports, there being really no 
competition worth mentioning on this class of 
fruit. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS, 





Cottage Houses for Village and Country Homes, 
by 8S. B. Read, architect, an illustrated volume of 
136 pages, neatly bound, is just issued from the 
press of Orange Judd Co., New York. It contains 
illustrations and full specifications for over twenty 
styles of attractive and comfortable houses, ranging 
in cost from the cheap summer cottage for $200, to 
the $5000 residence suited to the wants of the better 
class of laboring men. More than half of the de- 
signs are for houses costing less than two thousand 
dollars. The set of farm buildings complete, in- 
cluding two-story cottage and ell, with bay win- 
dows and piazza, wood and carriage shed, with tool 
or shop room above, and connected with a barn 
38x30, and cattle shed 12x30, will take the special 
attention of farm readers who may contemplate 
building anew throughout. Far too many rudely 
planned and terribly inconveniently constructed 
houses are annually built by those who might learn 
better*if they would consult and study such popu- 
lar little volumes as this and others by the same 
author and publishers. Their “House Plans for 
Everybody,” was well received, but something for 
those of less means seemed called for, and we have 


it in Cottage Houses. Price, postpaid, $1.25. 


A Horse CataLtocve.—B. J. Treacy, Ashland 
Stock Farm, Lexington, Ky., has issued his ninth 
annual catalogue of standard bred trotting horses. 
The Ashland stud comprises representatives of the 
best trotting families in the country, and the ani- 
mals that have been bred or handled there have 
earned some of the best records of the turf. Mr. 
Treacy has had a vast deal of experience with the 
trotter, dating from the introduction of the trotting 
horse into Kentucky, while bis colts have gone into 
every section of the country, besides a shipment in 
1882 to New Zealand, it being the first lot of Ameri- 
can trotting - horses that ever left the United 
States for that country. This catalogue should be 
in the hands of every intending purchaser of a well- 
bred trotter or roadster. 





AGRICULTURAL ITEMS. 


—Many a man has had his pork fail to keep 
properly because it was salted in a frozen condition. 
Frozen meat, whether beef, pork or mutton, will 
not properly assimilate the salt, and cannot be de- 
pended on to keep in hot weather. 

—It has been a common opinion that the horn of 
the steer or heifer gave indications of the age of the 
animal, but this is now denied by Dr. Stewart, of 
New York, who states that at no time is such evi- 
dence to be relied upon. 

—Oil taken from the common woodchuck 
“ground-hog”’ is highly recommended for leather. 
Boots, harness, or other leather articles | saturated 
with it become soft and pliable, yet it does not, it 
is claimed, open the ; ores of the leather, but effect- 


or 


ually excludes dampness. 

—A Vermont sheep raiser says that the best 
method of doctoring sheep for the foot-rot is to wet 
every foot of every sheep in the flock, sound or 
lame, thoroughly with kerosene or coal oil, and put 
what sulphur you can take in the thumb and fin- 
ger between the hoots of each foot. Keep them in 
a dry place for twelve hours. Repeat this opera- 
tion in about two weeks, and you will have no 
more trouble. 

—Seven thousand dishes of fruit were shown at 
the recent ‘“‘Apple Congress,” Cheswick, England, 
contributed from nearly all over the Kingdom, and 
Queen Victoria was among the exhibitors. ‘The 
arrangement,” The London Chronicle 
says, “‘was simply into counties, but even that was 
very striking, the same variety having often quite 
a different look, according as it is grown in Had- 
dington or Devon.” 


Gardeners’ 


—Orange County, N. Y., has given special atten- 
tion to the breeding of fast horses, greatly to the 
detriment of its interests every way. The local 
Farmer well says—what is doubtless true in other 
sections also—that for each trotter marketed there 
for a fair price, at five years old, fifty have been 
sold for less than cost of service of their sires. 
“Financially, the whole business has been a curse, 
and it bas had a demoralizing influence as well in 
many other directions.” 

—D. D. T. Moore says in the Tribune and Far- 
mer: “A direct supply of plant food does not fully 
explain the action of manures. Many fertilizers 
operate indirectly to feed crops by their chemical 
effects upon the soil. Thus barn-yard manure in 
undergoing decomposition yields a supply of car- 
bonic acid, which may act on the mineral constitu- 
ents of the soil and liberate its elements. Many 
mineral elements also, such as common salt, plas- 
ter of Paris, and other saline matters, may react on 
the soil, converting potash and magnesia, for in- 
stance, into soluble forms, and thus giving the 
same result as would follow an immediate use of 
the last-named substance.” 


—The people of San Jose, California, are happy 
over the erection of a new electric light tower at 
the intersection of two prominent thoroughfares. 
The tower is of gas pipe, and 75 feet square at the 
base, 200 feet high, and supports 6 electric lamps of 
4000 candle power each, the effect of which is equal 
to bright moonlight, and aids farmers and others 
to see the roads for four or five miles out from the 
city, while at the distance of two miles ordioary 
print can be read by its light. A Brush dynamo- 
electric machine of nine horse power supplies the 
light. 

—Ranchmen on the plains say that cattle will 
enter the winter in better condition than for years. 
They are aosolutely fat; many are complaining 
that their young cattle are too fat The grass 
never was in better condition than now. The un- 
usual amount of summer rains caused quite a 
growt’: of grass, so that the winter pasture will be 
good, in fact, could not be better. Now, unless 
there is too much rain this fall and winter, which 
is not altogether probable, and more winter storms 
than usual, stockmen may expect an easy “go 
through.” 

—A California paper highly recommends char- 
coal for fattening turkeys, and says that it should 
be pulverized and mixed with mashed potatoes and 
corn meal, as well as fed to them in small lumps. 
It mentions that in two lots of four each, treated 
alike, and one lot given this mixture and the other 
not, there was an average gain in the weight of the 
first of a pound and ahalfeach. In commenting 
upon this another writer says : “While we condemn 
the practice of mixing the pulverized charcoal with 
other food for turkeys, compelling them to eat it 
whether they want toor not, we have no doubt of 
the excellent effects of supplying them charcoal bro- 
ken into small bits, especially when fattening for 
market. We have had evidence of what we say and 
for a number of years have recommended charcoal 
for this purpose.” 

—The plan of a French chemist for preserving 
eggs is as follows: While quite fresh they are gen- 
tly struck against each other to see if they be 
“sound ;” next they are placed in a kind of earthern 
pitcher having a very narrow bottom. When the 
vessel is full, a solution of a quarter of an ounce of 
quick lime to one quart of water is pouredin. The 
lime water permeates the shell till it reaches the 
first membrane, rendering the latter impervious. 
The pitchers are then placed in a cellar, from which 
all light is excluded, but a uniform temperature of 
44 to 46 degrees Fahrenheit is maintained. In the 
course of a few days a pellicle forms on the sur- 
face of the water in each pitcher (carbonate of 
lime,) and that must never be broken till the mo- 
ment for withdrawing the eggs. This process en- 
ables eggs to be kept fresh for six or eight months, 
and not more than five in a thousand prove ob- 
jectionable. 





Correspondence, 





WESTERN*§DENT CORN IN NEW 
ENGLAND. 





During the present and past summer we have 
been watching with a good deal of interest the 
growth of a variety of yellow Dent corn, which has 
somehow found its way East, and has been grown 
in various localities in New England the past three 
or four years. Of some twenty varieties grown 
last season, this was the earliest, except one variety 
received from Northern Vermont. We liked it so 
well that we gave it another trial this season, to the 
exclusion of other varieties, and had it ripe enough 
to stook before the earliest frost, which occurred 
about the first of September. 

The largest grower of the variety in the eastern 
part of Massachusetts is Mr. L. W. Daniels of 
Franklin, who has grown three or four acres per 
year the past three years. 

As all are aware, the season of 1883 has been a 
trying one for the corn crop, a great many farmers 
in New England having been able to harvest very 
little really sound, ripe corn. 

We saw Mr. Daniels’ field in August, and found 
it far «head of most fields in the vicinity, the ears 
being large and rapidly approaching ripeness. We 
obtained promise of a statement of the crop when 
gathered, and herewith publish a letter received 
from Mr. Daniels, giving his method of treatment, 
yield, and general characteristics. Although no 
astonishing yield was obtained, yet it was a more 
than good return for such a season as this has been, 
while the quality, as shown at the Franklin Far- 
mers’ Club festival, was all that any farmer could 
ask in the best of seasons. We have little doubt 
that it is the “Leaming” corn that has recently been 
talked about by some of the western seedsmen. 

Mr. Daniels’ Statement. 

The Ohio Dent corn that I have grown for the 
past three years I think has a good many points of 
merit, and I have had no kind of Flint corn that 
would yield so much corn and so little cob to the 
bushel. I do not think I have yet raised a full, 
and, perhaps, not an average crop. My first large 
field crop was badly infested with weeds, and the 
crows pulled up nearly an acre that was not re- 
planted, and by this neglect the yield for the first 
season was reduced considerably. That was in the 
year 1581. The crop of 1882 made a fair stand on 
the ground, but a heavy rain storm coming on im- 
mediately after it was cut and stooked caused some 
of the corn to mould instead of drying, and this re- 
duced the yield for 1832. My crop this year was 
planted about May 20, with a good fair coat of ma- 
nure spread on the land after it was ploughed, and 
then worked in with a La Dow Harrow; fur- 
rowed one way, 34 feet wide, and corn planted by 
hand on Bradley’s superphosphate, with the hills 
from 20 inches to 2 feet apart, 3 kernels to a hill; 
owing to imperfect furrowing the corn was not 
planted deep enough to horse hoe it with a smooth- 
ing harrow while growing; we ran a cultivator 
through it twice, and hand hoed the same number 
of times. I do not think I have any great yield to 
boast of this year, but I know I have good sound 
corn, and no soft, or pig corn among it. The crop 
was forward enough to be safe and out of the way 
before the first hard frost came. I have had some 
of it ground already this season. 

In the year 1881 I ground cob and corn together, 
and fed to my milch cows, and several parties said 
they could not believe that there was any cob in 
the meal. At that time I was feeding yellow 
western meal with shorts and cotton seed, but on 
changing to the cob meal instead of the western 
meal I found an increase in the milk. I did not 
test it to ascertain the precise difference. What I 
claim for this variety is, first. it is early, from 90 
to 100 days will grow it; second, it has a small cob, 
with no large butts one cannot break off, and which 
the mill will not grind fine. Third, the large yield 
of shelled corn per bushel of ears. My crop of 
1882 shelled 42 quarts of corn from 2 bushels of 
ears. I do not say it is the best kind for all far- 
mers to grow, but am sure it is for me, and I shall 
continue to grow it until some one finds me a better. 

Since I have harvested the corn I have had the 
land faeasured that it grew on, and find a little 
over three acres. The whole amount of labor, in- 
cluding husking, amounted to $85 75, which could 
have been reduced about $25 had the land been 
properly ploughed and furrowed, so as to allow 
of more horse labor. The crop was 325 baskets of 
corn, that will weigh, I think, on an average 40 
I have found on trial they 
weigh from 36 to 44 pounds. I have shelled a 
bushel of corn and weighed the cobs, and had only 
9 pounds of cobs, the corn weighing 57 pounds ; 
we had no pig or soft corn out of the whole lot. 
This is the way the crop foots up; 325 baskets of 
ears, weighing 40 pounds each, is 13,000 pounds, or 
185 3-7 bushels, which at 70 cents per bushel, 
amounts to $130; 10 tons of fodder at $7 50 is $75, 
making a total of $205. I know many farmers 
can, by horse labor, grow corn much cheaper than 
I did this crop. I have made no estimate of the 
manure consumed by the crop, but think more than 
usual is left in the ground on account of the dry 
weather. 

There is another point in favor of this corn; it 
has no suckers, or but a very few. I do not think 
a man could get two armfuls all told in my field, 
while on apiece of land just the other side of the 
line fence, my neighbor had a crop of yellow Flint 
corn where the suckers were so thick that it was 
impossible to tell how many stalks of corn there 
were in the hills. If farmers want corn for fod- 
der, of course the suckers would not be especially 
objectionable, but where we want the grain, it seems 
to me, we want all the strength of the manure in 
the main stalks, so as to get the most perfect seed, 
the re-production of itself being the chiefJaim of 
the corn plant. I think the time is coming soon 
when we farmers of new England must produce 
more of our corn than we want to consume. We 
need it for our teams and milch cows, and if 
we will only manure our land high enough we can 
grow a good crop nine years out of ten. The 
great want with us all is more manure. How can 
we get it? Can any one tell a better way than 
by growing good crops of corn, and feeding it out 
for a crop of manure, with which to grow more 
corn in future? Perhaps this may seem an odd 
way to dispose of a crop of corn, to feed it out for 
increasing the manure pile, but I take the ground 
that a crop of manure ought to be the farmers big 
crop twice a year,and no better manure can be 
made than from corn-fed animals. 


pounds to the basket. 





For the New England Farmer. 


PROTECTION FOR OUR WILD 
GROWTH. 





I was glad to see in the Farmera few weeks 
since, a communication in regard to the thoughtless 
depredations made by summer visitors upon the 
woodlands and out-lying fields. Few people ex- 
cept the sufferers themselves are aware to how great 
extent these have reached, nor the damage done. 
The birch-bark mania is but one phase of the dis- 
ease—in all charity we must call it a disease—that 
has been gaining ground during the last few years, 
the inordinate desire for ornament and decoration, 
I mean. A real love of the beautiful, whether in 
nature or art, leads to a care and economy of 
everything ornamental—not to waste and destruc- 
tion. And it is very painful to those who really do 
enjoy the lovely and wonderful products of nature, 
to see them ruthlessly and thoughtlessly—let us try 
to believe that it is not intentional—broken and 
torn, and, after rough handling for a short time, 
cast aside as worthless. To me there is no more 
pitiful sight than a handful of wild flowers plucked 
and then suffered to wilt and decay, when one or 
two, gathered tenderly and given proper attention, 
would have survived in greater beauty and for a 
longer time. I wonder sometimes whether we 
have any right thus to shorten the life even of one 
of these creatures, 1 will call them. For do not 
even the plants, when one examines them and con- 
siders their organs and habits of growth, appear 
like sentient beings? Really ignorant as we are of 
the laws that control thought and feeling, how dare 
we assert positively that it is not so? And why 
has not a violet, a hare-bell, or an aster, as much 
right to live out its little day in happy, healthful 
growth as any of the animal kingdom? Who 
shall decide thejquestion ? 

But if rapacious «esthetics will murder them by 
wholesale, it would seem that they might not in- 
trude their feet, “swift to do evil” upon private 
property, when such hosts stand ready to their 
grasp all along the country roadsides. At least 
common courtesy ought to teach them that permis- 
sion should be asked. It is generally because the 
grapes hang high that the fox covets them; and 
many there are besides Solomon who believe that 
“stolen waters are sweet.” 


This vandalism, usually most prevalent among 
those who really have no taste for the beautiful, 
but (let us be genteel or die!) dare not be behind 
the fashion, even in the arrangement of their par- 
lor “corners,” is making such havoc among the 
wild growths of New England, that we ought to 
have a law passed for their protection, as we now 
have for the protection of the fish in our waters, 





and the game in our woods. If he who has uttered 
his complaint in the Farmer because his birches 
are ruined, would take a start in the matter, I believe 
it could be accomplished ; for he is but one among 
hundreds who every year suffer in a similar man- 
ner. Not only birch-bark is ‘‘filehed,” but oats, 
wheat, rye, barley, and golden ears of corn, for or- 
namental purposes, to say nothing of the berries 
and other fruits that he mentions, to gratify the 
palate, as well as the eye. And in some localities 
our rarest and finest ferns, maiden-hair and the 
trailing ferns, are in danger of becoming extinct 
through this pilfering for fashion; the trailing ar- 
butus also—our loveliest spring blossom—and the 
beautiful kalmia, once abundant, are getting scarce 
through these means. Cannot something be done 
to prevent this by law, even before another spring 
comes round ? A. 





For the New England Farmer. 


CATTLE EATING BONES. 





Having been born on a farm, and all my life a 
farmer, I have had a good opportunity to observe 
the habits of cattle. I think I may safely say that 
cattle raised on newly cleared land, where there is 
a plenty of ashes and charcoal, and burned bogs on 
the pastures, never eat or gnaw bones, unless the 
bones have lately been takéii from brie, dnd have 
a salt taste, while cattle that have been raised on 
old, worn out, or long cleared land have a strong 
craving for bones, and when they cannot find them, 
will gnaw boards, bark and other substances not 
generally used for cattle food. Reasoning from 
these observations I have practised for some years, 
cutting bushes and old rubbish in my pasture, and 
burning them when dry, and salting my cattle on 
the ground where they were burned, with the most 
favorable results. I am fully satisfied that a per- 
fectly healthy ruminating animal never craves 
bones. They are always uneasy, nervous cattle, 
never remaining long in a place, never eating with 
a proper relish, never fat, and rarely ever full and 
plump. Calves dropped from cows addicted to this 
bad habit, may grow well for a while, and then 
begin to fail; they rarely grow to maturity, but 
often die before they are a yearold. I have ob- 
served this in my own herd, and know that the 
same thing has happened to my neighbors. How 
far the feeding of bone is a remedy for this bone 
disease or mania, I am not prepared to say, but I 
have used it with a certain degree of success. 

I once purchased some thirty head of young 
cattle that were driven from the dairy farmer of 
Vermont, and some of them were the most invet- 
erate bone eaters I ever saw; when turned out in 
the morning, they would not eat a mouthful, but 
travel with their heads near the ground until they 
had found a bone, and then they would chew it for 
hours, if it was too large or too hard to be easily 
broken by their teeth. This was in the fall of the 
year, and though they had the run of a large field 
of most excellent feed, they would not fat, and 
when they came to the barn were dainty. I began 
giving them bone meal, sometimes from one to two 
gills a day, and followed the practice through the 





winter; by-mixing a smal] quantity of corn meal | 


or shorts with the bone meal they ate it greedily. 
In the spring, when these cattle were turned on to 
bare ground, some of them showed their old habit 
of bone eating, while others were cured or had for- 
gotten to hunt for bones. Some of the heifers I 
kept for cows, and this habit was not entirely cured 
until I fed them a liberal supply of shorts with the 
corn meal, and then it was entirely broken up. 
This habit is not confined to cows, but it may be 
found among cattle of al! ages and oth sexes. 
Whether the habit is brought on by an acid in the 
stomach, or a lack in their food of some of the cow 
forming materials, I am not qualified to determine. 

If my observations are correct, potash in some of 
its forms is very essential to the health of cattle, 
as well as the phosphates. While shorts or wheat 
bran seem to be a remedy, corn meal has no bene- 
ficial effect. I judge that corn fed in the ear may 
be a cure, from facts brought to my notice by the 
practice of some of my neighbors, of feeding their 
cattle during the winter an ear or two of corn daily 
until they are turned out to grass. Bone eating 
was unknown among these cattle; they were usu- 
ally pastured in new pastures, with a large range 
of woodland and plenty of pure water. Though 
the feed in winter was low ground or meadow hay, 
and the small amount of corn I have mentioned, 
they always came home fat the next fall. 

Now, Mr. Editor, if I have succeeded in throwing 
any light upon this subject, or aroused any interest 
in the minds of others, so that they will investigate 
for themselves, I shall feel that my time in writing 
has been well spent. Geo. H. B. 
West Bethel, Me. 





For the New England Farmer. 
RAVAGES OF THE CROW. 

The scare crow mentioned by your New Hamp- 
shire friend, as related in the Farmer of the 10th 
inst., reminds us of the bough-house of our boyhood 
days when the early bird which was seeking the 
corn, not the “worm,” sometimes got left in the 
field by reason of the real man or boy with shot- 
gun in hand, being inside of said bough-house at 
the time of the crow’s visit. This was before the 
active poisons which are now so frequently used 
for the same purposes, were much used or thought 
of in this connection. Then if one specimen of that 
black tribe could be obtained and suspended in the 
field, there was but little danger of further depreda- 
tions from that source for that season. Sometimes 
the boys, when depredations had been commenced, 
were sent to the woods and swamps to hunt the 
crows’ nests, and bring home an old one or a juve- 
nile member of the family to be used for the afore- 
said purpose of a scare-crow. 

The device recommended by your friend above 
referred to, although frequently resorted to, not 
unfrequently turned out a failure; either because 
the crow is too stupid to fear danger, or else be- 
cause it is too bright to see any danger in a man 
of straw, even though the image might have 
been partially concealed beneath well arranged 
boughs, the best method that has ever been adopt- 
ted here to prevent their ravages, excepting the 
hanging of dead crows is, to line the cornfield 
all round with strong twine, several feet from the 
growing, and if the field is large, several cross- 
linings will increase the safety. This precaution, 
however, like all others, will sometimes fail, espe- 
cially if the lines are not put up until after the 
corn has made its appearance above ground, and 
the birds have gota taste of it. But the shooting 
of a crow in the field or the suspending of one there, 
or the trapping of one near by, or the poisoning of 
some in the vicinity will usually raise such an out- 
cry among them or their sympathizing companions 
as to frighten them all away effectually for that 
spring or fall, as the case may be. 

The blue jay is equally cautious and cunning, 
but not so fearful as the crow. I remember to have 
caught one of a large number of those birds which 
were committing ravenous depredations upon my 
corn field one fall, in a steel trap. The first one 
was easily caught in this manner, but after that, 
not another could be induced to go near the trap, 
although many of them continued to hover around 
the field. J. N. B. 

South Royalston, Mass. 





For the New England Farmer. 


NOTES FROM SOUTHWESTERN 
VERMONT. 


The summer and autumn of 1883 have been cold 
in this region. We have had some warm weather, 
and a few hot days, but the average temperature 
has been lower than usual. Now, Nov. 9, the 
weather is mild and pleasant, and so it has been for 
a week past, giving farmers a good opportunity to 
complete their preparation for the winter. 

The hay crop, though an average one, was not 
equal to its early promise. Indian corn started 
well, and promised well during the first month of 
its growth, but the cool weather of July and 
August, and the early frosts of September nearly 
ruined it. Oats were remarkably good, so was the 
little wheat that was sown. Potatoes were better 
than for several years past—ample in quantity, 
and excellent in quality. With the exception of a 
few favored localities, the apple crop was nearly a 
failure—few in number, and bad in quality—ruined 
by that newfangled pest, the apple maggot, or as 
some of our New Hampshire neighbors term it, 
“the railroad worm.” Pears were very good, and 
so were peaches in the few localities where they 
can be raised at all. Grapes were good, and would 
have been abundant had the frost held off a little 
longer. Plums were scarce. Winter squashes 
were, for the most part, ruined by the bugs and 
maggots. The berry crops were not an average, 
save the low blackberry, or dew berry, which was 
abundant. The high blackbery, Rubus villosus, 
which is very abundant almost every year, was 
nearly a failure the past season. Currants did bet- 
ter than usual; they were not so much injured by 
the worms. 

The deciduous trees in the southern portions of 
Vermont,{are somewhat noted for the density and 
beauty of their foliage, but the present season their 
leaves have not been so exuberant as common, nor 
are their autumnal colorings so bright, 

West Brattleboro, Vt. J. H. Srepman. 














Selections, 


FEED OR FERTILIZER ?--EVIDENCE 


FROM GRAIN FIELDS. 





No intelligent farmer will dispute Mr. Cur- 
tis’s statement as to the advantage of high 
feeding, both for the profit from the stock 
and the larger quantity of rich manure, but 
this is no argument against the use of com- 
mercial fertilizers. Chemistry teaches what 
the constituents of plant food are, and com- 
mon experience proves that soils do become 
exhausted of those elements after continued 
cropping, and there is no need of the farmer 
being deceived in what he buys, whether it be 
superphosphate, barn-yard manure, or oil-meal 
and buckwheat bran, as analysis tells which 
contains most of the elements of plant food 
for the money. There cannot be more manu- 
rial value in oil-meal and buckwheat bran than 
is found in the elements they contain, and 
something must be allowed for what the ani- 
mal will extract by digestion. Nothing can 
form a more complete fertilizer than animal 
excrement, but it does not follow that the 
same elements when applied to the soil in a 
more concentrated form cannot be profitable 
to the farm. 1 believe that instead of spend- 
ing money in buying feed for stock, at high 
prices, it is quite as well to spend it in fertil- 
izers to grow increased crops of grain to feed 
and straw to work into manure. 

But it is said that chemical fertilizers may 
or may not benefit our crops. It is hardly 
possible that a soil exhausted in a degree by 
cropping will not be helped by restoring those 
elements which have been carried off in crops. 
A standard article of superphosphate is sold 
on the market for but a trifle more than lin- 
seed oil-cake, and contains of phosphoric acid 
from 12 to 14 per cent, and of potash from 2 
to 4 per cent, while linseed cake, according to 
Wolff's analysis, contains less than 2 per cent, 
and of potash a trifle over 1 per cent, show- 
ing that superphosphate is about six times as 
valuable in restoring these exhausted elements 
as linseed oil-cake, and buckwheat bran is 
even less valuable. The profit of feeding the 
oil-cake and bran is another matter, that does 
not apply to the enriching of the farm. High 
feeding is a business transaction that may be 
independent of the farm and the profit or loss 
shown. 

Many years before the use of chemical fer- 
tilizers in this country, they had gained much 
pe meg in Europe, and were adopted here 
only after overcoming strong prejudice against 
them. 

In England, high feeding and meat produc- 
tion has been a prominent interest of husband- 
ry for many years, and yet the use of chemi- 
cal fertilizers has been found profitable and 
necessary to restore lost elements. Messrs. 
Lawes and Gilbert have published the results 





| kept until he is three years old, with a ¢ 





of their experiments over a period of some | 
thirty years in the use of chemical manures 
alongside of barn-yard manures, and show 
better returns for the former than the latter. 
In this grain-growing section of Western New 


| 


York no superphosphate was used ten years | 


ago; 
without it. It is impossible to be deceived in 
the effects on a crop when a cast of the drill 
across the field left without the 


now there is seldom any grain sown | 


fertilizer, at | 


harvest time, gives but half as much crop as 


adjacent strips where the phosphate was used. 
Superphosphates are bought here at about 
$30 per ton, through the Grange Association 
of Trade, instead of $40 or $45, estimated by 
Mr. Curtis. Two hundred pounds per acre 
cost $3, and the application to the land is only 
the cost of handling. Now can Mr. Curtis 
draw and spread on his fields, especially those 
remote from the barns, an equal quantity of 
fertilizing matter for that money, allowing no 
value for the manure in the yard ? 

The system of mixed husbandry which Mr. 
Curtis recommends, where no land is put un- 
der cultivation without being highly manured, 
may prove, in the long run, most profitable 
where land is equally well adapted to grain 
and grazing; but where land is especially | 
adapted to either grain or grass, some devia- | 
tion from that system may give better returns. 
In Western New York there is much land that 
cannot be made profitable for dairy or grazing 
purposes ; it is too dry; springs are but sel- 
dom found and durable water can only be had | 
by deep wells or boring into the underlying 
rock. Vet these are by far the best grain 
lands of the State. On such farms dairying 
or stock-growing will ever be of secondary 
interest. Manures cannot be made on the | 
farm to fertilize the land, for the whole farm 





| is kept under tillage through a four-years’ ro- 


turage or hay, to gain fertility. Lands so | 
cropped must need something more than the 
farm manure to restore exhaustion, and we | 
have found that chemical fertilizers have sup- 
plied that want, and crops have been as abun- 
dant during the past five years (except the | 
present season, when every climatic influence | 
seems to have been against it) as in any peri- 
od when the soil had all its virgin richness.— 


F. P. Root, in N. Y. Tribune. 


' 
tation, allowing one year in clover for pas- 
| 





TWO LOTS OF LAMBS PER YEAR. 





In the spring of 1882, after washing our | 
sheep, supposing that no evil would result 
from it, we let the ram run with our breeding 
ewes (then sucking lambs dropped from 
March 15 to April 15) until shearing. In the 
fall, about Nov. 1, fifteen or eighteen of these 
same ewes dropped lambs, the result of let- 
ting the ram run with them from washing to 
shearing time. When we began feeding for 
the winter we fixed a place in one of the 
stables so the lambs could enter and the ewes | 
could not, and sprinkled some bran and salt 
in the trough. Vor soon the lambs learned 
to go there, and in a short time they would 
run for their pen to get their rations as 
greedy as a litter of pigs for a mess of milk. 
We fed them liberally through the winter and 
they came out in the spring in fine condition. | 
Encouraged by their nice appearance we 
turned our ram with the ewes again on the 9th 
of May, and will try our luck again with fall 
lambs. At washing-time this spring we wash- 
ed the lambs, thinking we would shear one or 
two, and if thought profitable would sheer the 
whole lot. The first one clipped a fleece 
that weighed exactly five pounds. Encouraged 
by this we sheared the other twelve, and from 
the lot got fifty-four pounds of wool, which 
we sold along with other wool at the same 
price. Some of the advantages, we think, 
from raising fall lambs would be the great de- 
mand as early lambs for the butcher. ‘The | 
lambs, learning to eat so soon, do not rely on 
milk so much for their support, thus relieving | 
the dams from such a drain on their system, 
and coming through the winter in good condi- 
tion, go on grass without checking their 
zrowth, as is very often the case with spring 
Cake when weaned and turned on dry feed, | 


as must necessarily be done in that season of | 
the year, besides the wool will more than pay 
for what they consume through the winter, as 
I am satisfied was true in my case. The | 
ewes came through the winter in fine condi- | 
tion, and when I weaned the lambs they were | 
in much better condition than I ever had ewes 
when the lambs were weaned in the fall, and 
sheared an average of 7 11-25 pounds per 
fleece. A lot of thirty-two yearlings, win- 
tered with the ewes, clipped an average of 
9 2-16 pounds og head, all nicely washed 
wool, and all sold at market prices. I would 
say to those who are prepared to properly 
care for fall lambs to give it a trial. My 


sheep are high grade merinos.—Cor. Ohio | 


Farmer. 


IMPROVEMENT IN LIVE STOCK. 








The constant dropping of water will wear 
away marble, and the lessons of live stock im- 
provement, — often rome | falling 
upon deaf ears, have produced their effect. 
Excluding thoroughbred stock and that for 
which known efforts have been made at im- 
provement, and the remainder, constituting 
whatever of scrub or common stock there ma 
be in the country, shows a much higher quali- 
ty than it did a few years ago, and every far- 
mer is today richer by far because of the influ- 
ences of blood and agencies to which he gives 
but slight credit. Grades, and the grades of 
grades to the tenth generation—little drops of 
good blood, diluted over and over in, but 
never lost—have been making their influence 
felt, ramifying and reaching through thous- 
ands of dividing and interlacing channels, the 
great body of native live stock, and lifting the 
whole to a plane. The process has 
been slow the results meagre, compared 
to what would have been the case had advan- 
tage been everywhere taken of pure-bred ani- 
mals for breeding purposes ; but, nevertheless, 
the advance has a most gratifying one, 
and its advantages are t whenever a 
Sr me Corb ae een ea pea 

foundation has been improved, and, when 
ay achance, the fraction of good blood 
itself wi vigor and 


| and 


| planted potatoes. 


| others—those who 


' 


| the grains. 





certainty. The grades are better, and ap- 
proach nearer the perfect standard, because 
of this under-current of good blood, which is 
widening and deepening everywhere. In com- 
paring thoroughbred with native stock, due 
allowance should be made for the fact that the 
native stock has already been greatly improv- 
ed.— Breeder's Gazette. 





HOW AND WHERE 
HORSES. 


TO RAISE 





To bring colts to maturity best prepared for 
many years of usefulness, was a question con- 
sidered by the Iowa Improved Stock-Breed- 
ers’ Association. Prof. Knapp said that over- 
feeding these animals costs the people of the 
State not less than $15,000,000 per annum. 

**Two quarts of oats and two ears of corn 
twice a day is a liberal feeding, but the colt 
would eat twice as much and not be as strong. 
I have tried it over and over again, I chal- 
lenge the world to that contest. Giving more 
grain makes rapid growth, but is like stufling 
an animal for market. When you desire to 
produce horses for endurance or breeding they 
must be matured more slowly. Barrenness 
can be produced nine times out of ten by this 
stuffing process. It ruins the health of stock 
of all kinds.” ‘ : 

Interesting facts to the same effect were 
presented by Mr. Wallace, who makes it a 
point to spend a month once a year in Ditts- 
burg, a noted market for horses : 

‘‘T have gone among the liverymen and rail- 
road contractors and teamsters—men who us¢ 
the heaviest kind of horses and put them to 
the hardest kind of asked them 
where they get their horses, and which kinds 


work—and 


they prefer. Said one gentleman: ‘We used 
to get our horses from Kentucky; but now 
those Kentuckians have got in the habit of 


pushing their horses too fast; after the man 
ner of pushing beef cattle. We want a horse 
that has grown on hilly 


rocky, with a limestone soil. 


ground somewhat 


We want him 
ood 
fair diet, plents of exercise and not kept 
closely in the barn. Otherwise we are obliged 
to keep them a year before they are able to 


stand our work.’”—WN. Y. T7rilune. 


WHO SHALL MILK? 


One writer says: ‘*When the outnum- 
ber the women they should do it.” But the 
editor of Dairyman objects, and says: **Now, 
our opinion is that this is a poor solution of a 
knotty probl m. The object should be to s¢ 


men 


lect the milker with the view to getting the 
greatest yield from the cow. To acc omplish 
this the member of the family with the sweet- 
est temper must be selected Of course this 
limits our selection to the female branch, but 


still there conditions that 
sweet woman's temper, such as muddy yards 
and filthy stables. Then let the men milk or 
keep the cow accommodations clean 
to invite the good will of the women. 
remarks apply, of course, to the farm where 
there are but three or four cows to milk. In 
the regular dairy, men alone should do the 
milking.” 

The writer was ‘brought up” on a farm 
where from fifteen to forty cows were milked, 
where the folks” about 
equal to those of the sterner sex, so far 
numbers were concerned. In the earlier 
years the women milked in fair summer weath- 
er. But as the years went by, the conviction 
grew that it did not pay, the arm and hand 
were not strong enough to milk with suflicient 
rapidity. To milk with permanent profit, the 
work should be done rapidly and with ease to 
the cow. Hence th of the family 
did not milk much until they were at least 
fourteen or fifteen years old. This is con- 
trary to the custom of many, but with over 
twenty years’ personal experience and obser- 
vation in milking, the conviction abides strong 
that the average women and boys should not 
milk ; it won't pay in the long run. Farmers’ 
Review. 


are spoil even a 


enough 
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AUTUMN-PLANTED POTATOES. 


Last October I asked some questions about 
planting potates, which were kindly answered 
in the Journal, and I was requested to send 
the results of the experiments that I was then 
about to try. The potatoes were planted the 
first week in October about six inches deep, 
they were well covered with dry, decayed ma- 
nure, and the holes were then filled with soil. 
The tubers were not cut, and the variety was 
Early Rose. In due time the shoots appear- 
ed, and were much injured by the late frosts ; 
the foliage never looked healthy after, and 
there were ten per cent blanks in the rows. 
The potatoes were ready to lift the second 
week in July, but the crop was not heavy, 
many of the tubers being small, most of the 
large tubers very ill-shaped, and when cooked 


| they were close in substance, which I attrib- 


uted to deep planting. So much for Autumn- 
By way of test, at the end 
of March I planted one row of the same va- 
The frost did not 
affect them, as they were not so forward, and 
it was surprising how they grew and took the 
lead. There was not a blank in the row, and 
they were ready to lift the first week in July, 
the crop being heavier, the tubers larger, 
with fewer small ones amongst them than was 
the case with the Autumn-planted potatoes ; 
they were well shaped, and when cooked were 
floury. The difference I attribute to late and 
shallow planting. They had no check, the 
tubers were just covered, and the sun ripened 


them. Horticul- 


riety close to the others. 


Wimbledon, in Journal of 


| ture. 


FORKING-UP THE GARDEN. 


Gardeners understand the good effect that 
turning-up the soil late in the fall has upon 
the next year’s crop; but there are many 
have small gardens, and 
in this class are many of our well-to-do farm- 
ers—who, by neglecting this work, only raise 
half a crop of vegetables, and these of an in- 
ferior quality, and then they wonder why their 
more knowing neighbors do so much better. 
Hence, we cannot too often repeat the advice 
that if they will use the garden fork, and turn 
the soil up full fork deep, late in November, 
allowing it to remain in lumps all winter, ex- 
posed to the frost, it will have much to do in 
putting the ground in excellent condition, and 
tend greatly to add to next year's crops. 
This is especially where the ground is not so 
treated at all; but we would mention that to 
do this once in two or three years, instead of 


| every year as some gardeners do, will produce 
} . 
| equally good effect. 


Gardens—and especially 
old ones—should be limed about once in five 
years, though but lightly, say at about the 


| rate of thirty bushels to the acre, and lightly 
| salted every other year, at the rate of from 


six to eight bushels per acre, applying it even- 
ly to avoid injury. Keep the salt from com- 
ing in contact with box-edging, and all other 
evergreens, very small trees, etc. Such a 
course will recuperate your old gardens ina 
surprising manner.—Germantown Telegraph. 


Tur Pouttry Yarp.—Sometimes we feed 
our fowls too fat. The Plymouth Rocks are 
notorious for being always fat, while the 
Leghorns are said to be never so. A Brahma 
chicken will not fatten perfectly; but, when 
grown, takes on fat quickly. To reduce the 
fowls in flesh, without depriving them of food, 
may be done by forcing them to scratch for a 
living, and giving to them oats only, and but 
once a day. Select a dry portion of the yard ; 
or, if in wet weather, the floor of the fowl- 
house, and cover it with leaves, cut straw or 
salt hay, and such waste material as answers. 
Throw the oats into this and let them hunt for 
Feed nothing in the morning, 
give the oats at noon, and allow nothing at 
night. On very cold nights a little corn may 
be fed. Watch the fowls carefully, and do 
not carry on the process any longer than may 
be necessary. oistening the oats to swell 
them a little before feeding, and also parch- 
ing them occasionally, will be sufficient change 
during the feeding for reduction of fat. 





Sutruvur ror Sueer.—Mr. E. 8. Wright, 
a’successful Vermont flock master, gives his 
experience in feeding sulphur: ‘‘I have expe- 
rimented with yes Jo for sheep for the last 
thirty years. The trouble is with the quanti- 
ty of sulphur used; it is not reasonable to 
think that a sheep will eat salt enough with 
only one-third mixture of sulphur to affect it 
in the least ; if herdsmen would mix two parts 
of sulphur with one of salt, it would be of 
some use. My method is to put the grain in 
the feed-box and then put the sulphur through 
on top of the grain, two pounds to 100 sheep, 
once a week, on a certain day, after the sheep 

t used to eating it. I buy at our druggist s 
fifteen pounds for $1. I am feeding 100 Cots- 
wold lambs this winter, which are free from 
ticks, and I attribute it to the use of sulphur.” 
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“The time is out of joint. Oh! cursed 
spite” in Bangor, Me., where the Mayor has 
gone and vetoed the new standard. 


Attorney General Brewster has come to the 
conclusion that nothing short of an act of 
Congress could change the standard of time 
at Washington, but after all, the change is an 
accomplished fact all over the country, ex- 
cept at Bangor, Me. 

It is reported from Rome that the Catholi¢ 
church contemplates demanding of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States a recognition of 
the canon law, by means of which issues per- 
taining to the administration of the church 
may be kept out of the civil courts. The 
Roman Church will have to rest content for 3 
while longer with just exactly the same recog- 
nition in this country that other churches en- 
joy, and no more. 

Commissioner Dudley's onslaught upon the 
Washington pension swindlers is to be fol- 
lowed up by indictments against some of these 
If the 


people in the courts of the District. 
other 


trials turn out as well as some of the 
celebrated government trials have done, the 
star routers for instance, it will prove a great 
satisfaction to the swindled pensioners, and 
to the public at large. By all means let the 
man escape.” 


New Yorkers are_getting ready for a big 
time on Monday next, when they will cele- 
brate the centennial anniversary of the evacu- 
ation of that city by the British troops at the 
close of the Revolutionary war. Despite the 


claims of some ‘historic doubters” that the 


city was not really evacuated until the third 





day of December, 1783, the 25th of November | 


has been fixed upon by those in authority as 
the true date, so they will celebrate it on the 
26th, which is sufficiently near for all prac- 
tical purposes. 

There is a terrible uncertainty about the 
weather of the coming winter. Up to last 
week, the woodchucks and the wild geese and 
squirrels and all similar 
had united in promising a mild and open sea- 
son, but now come the fishermen of Long Isl- 


and with an entirely opposite vaticination, and, 


on the strength of the unusual presence of 


sound, 
It is 


whales and seals in the waters of the 
predict a winter of extraordinary cold. 
very embarrassing, when one is hesitating 
whether to buy a new overcoat or make his 
old one do for another winter. 


THE STOCK BREEDERS’ CONVEN- 
TION. 
In connection with the National Fat Stock 
Show at Chicago last week, occurred the Na- 
called 


by Commissioner Loring to discuss matters 


tional Convention of Stock Breeders, 


pertaining to the stock-raising interest, and 
particularly to the question of the spread of 


contagious diseases among domestic animals, 


‘‘oldest inhabitants” | 


pension agents be indicted, and ‘‘let no guilty | ¢@ were subject to such maladies. 





| tacked. 


| 


| counties of that State. 


perfectly understood, and the germs of the 
disease are not so sufficiently known as to 
make treatinent effective. Vaccination in this 
case would be neither safe nor practicable. 
Separation and disinfection are the two modes 
of preventing a spread of the disease. In re- 
gard to Texas cattle fever the speaker said it 
was slowly advancing northward, and that it 
had already passed the line by a considerable 
distance, where frost and snow were ordinary 
occurrences. Pleuro-pneumonia has been the 
subject of vastly exaggerated statements, but 
had not caused any very great losses, nor had 
it ever crossed the Missouri River. 

Mr. J. H. Sanders, also an expert, and a 
member of the United States Cattle Commis- 
sion, said that all reports of the existence of 
pleuro-pneumonia in the West, were untrue, 
but the disease exists to some extent in New 
York, Brooklyn, Jersey City, some parts of 
Pennsylvania, Baltimore, and possibly Wash- 
ington, and there is great danger that it may 
be carried West by calves purchased at some 
of these points. Mr. Bartlett, of the Chicago 
Stock Yards scouted the idea of any danger 
from this source, and stated that the demand 
for Eastern calves was so great that it was ab- 
solutely impossible to supply it. In the past 
twelve years there had been received from the 
East between 150,000 and 200,000 calves, and 
not one of them had been found to be infect- 
ed. 

Mr. Bartlett also advanced the idea that all 
contagious diseases were confined to thorough- 
bred cattle, a theory that Prof. Law declared 
to be utterly fallacious and dangerous, as 
even the native cattle on the great steppes of 
Asia, and the half-wild cattle of South Ameri- 
Prof. 
Jobn W. Gladsden of Philadelphia, read an 
official report of the English Privy Council, 
as follows: ‘‘During the five weeks ending 
Sept. 29th, 1883, there were reported in 
Gréat Britain thirty-four outbreaks of pleuro- 
pneumonia, and ninety head of cattle at- 
In the corresponding period of 1882 
there occurred thirty-nine out-breaks and 106 
head of cattle were attacked.” He also read 
a statement from Drs. Miller and Rogers, 
veterinary surgeons of New Jersey, reciting 
the fact that recently virulent outbreaks of 
pleuro-pneumonia had occurred in various 
In Hunterdon County 
alone, five herds of cattle, aggregating 500 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
MAGAZINES. 

No intelligeiit reader can fail to be interested in 
the contents of the North American Review for De- 
cember. The question of the telegraph has the 
place of honor in the number, Gardiner G. Hub- 
bard pointing out the great advantages that would 
result from the proposed “Government Control of 
the Telegraph,” and showing from the experience 
of several European countries the benefits to be de- 
rived from the incorporation of the telegraphic 
postal service. Prof. Laughlin, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, shows the “Evils of the Sub-Treasury Sys- 
tem,” in its absorbing and withholding from circu- 
lation the specie that is constantly needed to insure 
stability in the world of finance. “The Day of 
Judgment,” by Gail Hamilton, is a caustic review 
of the less amiable moral traits of Thomas Carlyle. 
Henry George writes of “Overproduction,” an idea 
which he declares to be preposterous, unless more 
wealth is produced than is wanted. Gen. W. B. 
Franklin sets forth the views of naval and military 
experts as to what is absolutely needed, in the way 
of organization, forts, ships and war material, to 
insure the “National Defense.” An article on 
“Railroad and Public Time,” by Prof. Leonard 
Waldo, of the Yale College observatory, explains 
the system of uniform time standards now being 
introduced into the railroad service of the United 
States. Finally, there is a discussion of the quest- 
ion of “Morality without Religion,” by F. A. Kid- 
der and Prof. A. A. Hodge, of Princeton College. 
Published at 30 Lafayette Place, New York, and 
for sale by booksellers generally. 

The Popular Science Monthly for December, 
gives, in connection with a portrait of Alexander 
von Humboldt, an eloquent address by Professor 
Emil du Bois-Reymond, in which the work and 
merits of the illustrious student of the Kosmos are 
estimated with admirable discrimination. A paper 
by M. R. Radau, on “The Habitation and the At- 
mosphere,” presents a number of useful suggestions 
regarding the construction, heating, and ventilation 
of houses. As bearing on health, we mention also 
Dr. Oswald’s paper on “Enteric Disorders.” Mr. 
Thomas Foster presents a discussion of the “Mor- 
ality of Happiness,” from the standpoint of scien- 
tific ethics. M. E. Caro, in “Genius and Heredi- 
ty,” shows that, with all our theorizing, there is 
something unaccountable in the sporadic appear- 
ances of genius with which the world is from time 
to time astonished. A remarkable phenomenon is 
graphically described in Mr. G. P. Serviss’s paper 
on “A Belt of Sun-Spots,” that appeared last July, 
which is illustrated from sketches made by the au- 
thor at the time. In “The Illusion of Clance,” 
Mr. Wm. A. Eddy shows how extensively and 
with what regularity the law of averages applies. 
Dr. T. S. Clouston considers “Female Education 
from a Medical Point of View,” and concludes that 
it is better to have sound women than female 
scholars. In ‘The Northern 
China,” Mr. F. W. Williams describes a most re- 
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head, had been attacked, of which fifty-four 
had died inside of a day. The Professor then 


| read an essay of his own, bearing the title: 


| cattle, 
| foot and 


‘Contagious Diseases in Cattle; How They 
Arise, and What Causes Them.” ‘Three dis- 
tinctive diseases were most ravaging among 
pleuro-pneumonia, and 
The first-named, 


rinderpest, 
mouth disease. 
happily, was unknown as yet in this country, 
though in England, in 1866, it caused a loss 
of £12,000,000. If it ever appeared on these 
shores it would call for the most heroie treat- 
ment, as it is incurable. Individual efforts 
have been made by States to stamp out the 


| . ° 
| lung plague, or pleuro-pneumonia, and with 
£ piag 


| great success. 


The foot and mouth disease 


| had caused great devastation in Europe. In 
1871, in Great Britain, 519,523 animals were 


and the partial closing of foreign markets | 


against one of the most important of our do- | 


mestic industries, on account of the alleged 
presence of disease among our cattle, and 
trichinae in our swine. On account of illness, 
Commissioner Loring, who had _ been expect- 
ed to preside, was not present, and Senator 
Williams of Kentucky was called to the chair. 
Professor James Law, of Cornell Universi- 
ty, at the first day’s meeting, read a carefully 
prepared and exhaustive essay on the general 
subject, to which the closest attention was 
paid by all present. He began by saying that 
dairymen, breeders and farmers had a notion 
that it was for their interest to deny the ex- 
istence of contagious diseases, for fear of loss 
of custom, or injury to their business, if the 
truth should become known. Next he dwelt 
upon the vast variety and extent of those 
contaminating plagues. ‘Our entire South- 
ern coast is contaminated with a poison,” he 
said, ‘‘deadly to all bovine animals that have 
not been inured to it from the earliest dawn- 
ings of life, and Dr. Salmon has shown that 
this poison is steadily advancing northward, 
and for aught we yet know, may one day cast 
its withering spell over our countless North- 
ern herds. This poison is inherent to the 
soil.” 
Tubercolosis he characterized as another 
contagious disease, caused by bacillae, recent- 
ly discovered by Koch. It is propagated not 
only by inoculation, but also by the consump- 
tion of infected flesh and milk, and more than 
that, even by dead vegetable matter. Swine 
plague is one of the most prevailing diseases, 
and one of the most difficult to grapple with. 
A loss of $20,000,000 per year from it was 
something ordinary. Lung plague and Texas 
fever were especially affecting our foreign 
trade, as isolated instances had been known 
of cattle thus infected being exported to Eu- 
ropean harbors, and these gave rise to suspi- 
cion of all cattle. The essayist 
was in favor of an act of Congress prohibiting 
the exportation of Southern fever-infected 
cattle to the North. 
tion that the lung plague was ofa very de- 


American 


In support of his asser- 


vastating nature, Professor Law cited the re- 
cent epidemics at Willow Brook, Staten Isl- 
and among the children there, a result of 
drinking infected milk, and thousands of simi- 
lar cases in New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware, Maryland and Virginia. A 
history of the plague, as far as America is 
concerned, followed. Previous to 1818 it 
was unknown here, but was imported from 
Europe. After spreading widely in the East, 
it gradually made its way to the West, though 
as yet our section of the country was exempt 
from it. The danger of spreading and inten- 
sifying this plague, though, was claimed to be 
rapidly increasing, and if nothing was done to 
check its progress West, nothing in the na- 
ture of a thorough national and state super- 
vision and inhibition, it was certain that be- 
fore long the whole West would fall a prey to 
the attacks of the insidious plague. 

The financial loss then resulting could only 
be estimated, but would surely reach terrific 
height. Losses such as had been already the 
consequence of this terrible scourge, aggre- 
gating annually between $50,000,000 and 
$200,000,000, were not to be poo-pooed or 
trifled with. Treating next of the measures 
to suppress and extinguish the various cattle 
diseases mentioned, special stress was laid up- 
on the necessity of destroying all its germs, 
and also of rendering the animals unsuscepti- 
ble of contagion. In order to largely accom- 
plish this result, it was imperative to keep un- 
susceptible breeds; also to have resort to in- 
oculation with fresh virus from the diseased 
lungs. The cheapest method employed to 
this end consisted in inoculation in the tail, 
such as practised in Belgium and France, and 
also in Holland, New Zealand, Australia, and 
certain parts of Great Britain and America, 
entailing a loss of but one or two per cent in 
this way. Great care had to be taken, how- 
ever, so as not to propagate the disease by 
means of inoculation, a thing which would in- 
variably result if not properly done. The de- 
struction of the poisonous germs was to be 
accomplished by disinfection of the air 
breathed, fumigation being the most available 
method employed. Isolation and slaughter 
was also recommended, 

At the evening session, Dr. Salmon, the 
Veterinarian of the Department of Agricul- 
ture at Washington, read a paper on ‘‘The 
Prevention of Contagious Diseases in the Ani- 
mals of America.” He said that as far as the 
success of M. Pasteur’s method went, there 
were yet several very intricate problems to 
be solved. ‘Chicken cholera,” for instance, 
one of the most virulent of animal contagions, 
and one which caused immense aggregate 
losses, had been thoroughly studied, and was 
now well understood. The disease spreads 
by the germs being taken into the stomach of 
the fowl; but fowls may, by inoculation, be 
made unsusceptible to their influence; ‘‘hog 
cholera,” on the other hand, is yet very im- 
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attacked with it, causing £13,000,000 loss, 
and in 1872 a loss of £8,000,000. Here, 
however, the disease was comparatively un- 
known. ‘To bis mind, the speaker continued, 
restrictions should be placed on the importa- 
tion of all animals and animal products, and 
in every way the introduction of diseased cat- 
tle should be guarded against. 
outbreaks, disinfection should be resorted to. 
Careful inspection, too, and the paying for 
those slaughtered, should take place in the 
vase of all those animals detected to be in- 
fected. 


that neither the milk nor the flesh of diseased 
animals had ever been known to impart those 
specific complaints to the human system, 
though sickness might have been the result. 


Col. Scott, ex-Governor of Iowa, thought 
| 


that something practical was expected from 
this convention, in the way of measures to 
eradicate contagious diseases, and to prevent 
their spread in the future. The statements 
of the seiantific gentlemen present, were very 
interesting, but seemed to lead to no practi- 
cal result. A committee on resolutions was | 
therefore appointed to suggest something in | 
this line. At the assembling of the conven- 
tion on Friday, the committee reported a pre- 
amble setting forth that the existence of dis- 
ease among domestic animals in this country 
has seriously affected the exportation of live 
stock; the suspicion which attaches to all 
neat cattle and swine of the United States, 
has greatly lessened the sale of American | 
meats in foreign markets; the existence of 
pleuro-pneumonia in a few portions of certain 
States on tlte Atlantic seaboard, introduced 
from time to time by the importation of live 
stock from European countries, constantly 
threatens the spread of the contagion to the 
Southern and Western States and Territories, 
and prompt and appropriate legislation on the 
part of Congress, is necessary to eradicate 
the disease in the infected districts. It was 
therefore urged that all live stock and meats 
exported to foreign countries be subjected to 
a thorough inspection, but this resolution was 
voted down as useless and impracticable. 

A resolution was however passed endorsing 
the present system of subjecting imported cat- 
tle to quarantine, and calling for the exten- 
sion of the system to imported sheep, swine 
and goats. A third resolution provided for 
the appointment of a committee of one from | 
each State, which is to memorialize Congress, 
and to show the loss and damage to American 
commerce by reason of foreign restrictions 
against American meat productions, and sug- 
gest such legislation as may tend to remove 
this prejudice. Another resolution provided 
for state legislation against the spread of con- 
tagious diseases among cattle, and instructed 
the committee appointed by the chair to urge 
upon the state legislatures the importance of 
establishing a veterinary or health depart- 
ment. 

The convention is said to have been the 
most thoroughly representative one ever held 
of the great interest represented, and so great 
was the interest in its objects and proceed- 
ings, that it was unanimously voted to make 
its organization a permanent one, and to 
meet again next year during the annual Fat 
Stock Show in Chicago. 





New York’s Evacuation Day.—The one hun- 
dreth anniversary of the final @vatuation of the 
city of New York by the British on Nov. 25th, 1783, 
falling on Sunday, necessitates the postponement of 
the cer ial cer ies in honor of that memor- 
able event to Monday, Nov. 26th. One hundred 
years ago the city of New York was comparatively 
a village, to-day it is one of the largest and most 
wealthy commercial centres in the world. Keeping 
apace with its growth and unequalled prosperity, 
the manager of the Grand Union Hotel opposite the 
Grand Central Depot hopes on this historic occa- 
sion to throw open to the travelling public 152 new 
rooms, which with its present 450, will give this 
world famed establishment over 600 elegant apart 
ments at $1.00 and upwards per day for the accom- 
modation of those seeking srrictLy first class enter- 
tainment at moderate prices, on Evacuation Day, 
or at any future time. 








We Norice in the Carpet Trade Review for Nov- 
ember that Messrs. John H. Pray, Sons & Co. of 
this city are just about opening a wholesale branch 
at 113 Worth Street, New York. We are pleased 
to learn that this will not decrease, or in any way 


affect, the large business which Messrs. Pray & Co. 
now handle in Boston. They to do even 
more here than ever before, and their New York 


branch will only serve to reach a large class of 
Southern and Western bu: » who ean be handled 
to better advantage in city. Messrs. Pray, 
Sons & Co. are an old, honorable and reliab 
house, and we feel sure that every one. will wish 
them every success in their new enterprise.— Daily 
Advertiser. 
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Tue “New Meat Cuoprer” of the Enterprise 
Manufacturing Co., Philadelphia, Pa., and adver- 
tised in our colamns, Nov. 10th, is, after giving it a 

trial in ily. 


our , and therefore knowing 
whereof we all the manufacturers for 
it; areliable, rapid, easily cleaned , simple in 


construction, and at the low price of three dollars 
becomes at once an indispensable article in every 
vor a through gh ituncut Suet Cod Fish, Cab. 
ews pass uncul net, 

, Peppers (mak 
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to the restorative influence : “A 


or 
pay ale way, entirely 





In case of | 


Prof. Law, in answer to a question, said | 
| 
| 
| 


| ance. 


markable geological formation, which is at the 
same time the foundation of a very fertile agri- 
cultural district. Mr. Heury Greer recommends 
“The New Profession” of an electrician. Dr. A. 
L. Child contributes a study of the “Concentric 
Rings of Trees.” “Surface Conditions of the Plan- 
| et Mars,” gives the results of Schiaparelli’s latest 
| observations. usual installment 
of Mr. Mattieu Williams’s series on ‘The Chemis- 
try of Cookery,” and the Editor continues the dis- 
cussion on the study of the classics, with a lively 


| 
There is also the 


article on Lord Coleridge's recent address at Yale. 
The December number of the Atlantic Monthly 
contains several permanent interest. 
| Among them Ralph Waldo Emerson’s sketch of 
his aunt, Miss Mary Moody Emerson, will be read 
with nearly as much delight by those who never 
personally encountered that venerable lady, as by 
those, (and they were legion,) to whom some of 
her peculiarities were familiar by a residence in the 
| neighborhood, or by an occasional visit to the home 
ot the philosopher himself. Patriotic Americans 
| will be glad to have Mr. Nelson’s excellent article 
| on “Social Washington” to fall back upon when 
the “corruptions” of Washington life are the sub- 
| ject of conversation, and the admirers of “English 
| as She is Spoke” in America, will rejoice in Mr. 
| Richard Grant White’s vigorous paper on “Some 
Alleged Americanisms.” Dr. Hedge’s eloquent 
sketch of “Luther and His Work,” can hardly tail 
to be of universal interest just at this time. ‘Ber- 
| mudian Days” by Julia C. R. Dorr, and “O-Be- 
Joyful Creek and Poverty Gulch,” by H. H., are 
| the titles of two breezy and attractive papers of 
travel. Mr. Langdon continmes his “Recollections 
of Rome during the Revolution ;” the two serial 
stories are continued; there are poems by E. C. 
Stedman, and an anonymous writer, the usual re- 
views of new books, and the “Contributors’ Club.” 


papers of 


With its December number, Harper’s Magazine 
has decidedly “beaten the record,” both in respect 
of matter and of illustration. Appropriate to the 
season is Mr. George William Curtis’ bright and 
cheery paper on “Christmas” with which the num- 
ber opens, and Whittier’s Christmas poem, ‘The 
Supper of St. Gregory,” and Mrs. Mace’s beautiful 
poem “The Kingdom of the Child,” still further 
show the hold which the great festival of the Chris- 
tian world has gained upon the hearts of the de- 


| scendants of the Quakers and the Puritans whose 


consciences led them to protest against its observ- 
Mr. E. P. Roe begins a novel on anew 
plan, seemingly a blending of agricultural instruc- 
tion with the love story, a scheme which we shall 
watch with considerable interest. There is a de- 
lightful personal sketch of Tennyson, by the daugh- 
ter of Wm. M. Thackeray, a pleasant letter by 
Wm. Black describing the Scottish Highlands and 
their people, and acurious paper on “Nest Builders 
of the Sea,” all of which are finely illustrated. 
Austin Dobson’s poem “The Milkmaid,” and 
Pope’s praises of “The Quiet Life,” are also quaint- 
ly and beautifully illustrated by Abbey. There 
are several stories, among them one of the Rev. E. 
E. Hale’s extraordinary conceits, a sketch by 
Charles Reade quite in his old manner, a Virginia 
Ghost Story, and a love story in dramatic form by 
W. D. Howells. The Publishers announce that 
this notable Number (in which nothing is contin- 
ued over from the volume just finished) is but the 
beginning of a series ““unexampled in magazine lit- 
erature.” Mr. Black’s Shakspearian novel begins 
in January, with Abbey illustrations, and will run 
parallel with Mr. Roe’s seria] through the year. 
Lippincott’s Magazine for December opens with 
an interesting illustrated article on ““The Menhaden 
Fishery,” upon which so many of our commercial 
fertilizers depend. Count Mattei, a great Italian 
Quack, is the subject of a very amusing article. 
“Studies from the Census” is the title of a very 
suggestive paper, and one which will well rey ay 
Eunice W. Felton describes the “Funeral 
’ giving a curious picture of 


reading. 
of a Greek Statesman,’ 


| some of the customs of the Athenians of the pres- 


ent day. Prof. Beers of Yale College discourses 
upon “The Modern Feeling for Nature,” Papers 
especially in‘eresting to ladies are an article on ‘The 
Education of Nurses” describing the system adopt- 
ed by the Boston City Hospital, and “Women and 
Gowns” dealing with a subject perhaps closer to the 
feminine heart than even the relief of suffering. 
There are two excellent short stories, and the con- 
clusion of “The Jewel in the Lotos,” two short 
poems, some excellent reviews of new books, and 
some brief comments upon current topics in the 
‘*Monthly Gossip.” The magazine is very readable 
and attractive always, and the present number is 
no exception to the rule. 

A portrait of Peter Cooper, from a photograph 
taken a few months before his death, is the frontis- 
piece of the December Century. Mrs. Susan N. 
Carter, who is at the head of the Women’s Art 
School of the Cooper Institute, contributes an anec- 
dotal paper which throws much light on Mr. Coop- 
er’s ideas and his generous aims in promoting the 
education of young women for skilled occupations. 
Other biographical papers are Miss Bicknell’s 
sketch of “The Pretenders to the Throne of France,” 
illustrated by portraits; and Mrs. Schuyler van 
Rensselaer’s critical essay on “George Fuller,” 
with engravings of three of his best pictures. Dr. 
Charles Waldstein contributes an instructive illus- 
trated paper on “The Frieze of the Parthenon.” 
An entertaining paper on Devonshire, entitled “The 
Fairest County in England,” is the opening illus- 
trated article, and contains nine charming sketches 
by Harry Fenn. In a profusely illustrated paper 
on Los Angeles, entitled, “Echoes from the City of 
the Angels,” H. H. closes her series of picturesque 
articles on Southern California. Professor Harris, 
of Johns Hopkins University, writes of “The 
Original Documents of the New Testament.” In 
fiction the number is generous and interesting. It 
offers parts of three serial stories, “Bread-Win- 
ners; George W. Cable’s new romance, “Dr. 
Sevier,” and the first part of Robert Grant’s story 
of New York life, “An Average Man.” Besides, it 
prints the conclusion of Henry James’s novelette, 
“The Impressions of a Cousin,” and a refined and 
humorous short story, “One Chapter.” More ex- 
tracts from R. L. Stevenson’s humorous narrative 
of mountain life in California, “The Silverado 
Squatters,” are given. Poems are contributed by 
Mrs. S. M. B. Piatt and Andrew B. Saxton; and 
in “Bric-a-Brac,” by J. A. Macon and John A. 
Fraser, Jr., besides a “Poem in Prose” translated 
from Tourgueneff. 





Tur Sate or American Goops In GrER- 
MANY.—The Department of State has received 
areport from the United States Consul at 
Crefeld, Prussia, in regard to the importation 
and sale of American goods in Germany, in 
which he says: ‘‘There has, during the past 
year, been a considerable increase in the sale 
of useful articles and household goods impo: 
ed from the United States, notwi i 
the active opposition of German manufacturers 
to the introduction of importations from Ameri- 
ca. There seems to exist in Prussian Ger- 

many, as Fhave previously reported, an or- 
ganization of manufacturers and merchants 


| for the purpose of checking the introduction 


and popularity of American goods in Ger- 
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many. If an article of American manufacture 


is put upon the market here which commends 
itself to popular favor, it is immediately imi- 
tated, provided it cantiot be kept away bya 
free interpretation of the tariff laws.” 





LOSSES BY FIRE. 

According to the Insurance Cazette, the 
month of October just passed witnessed more 
destruction of property by fire than any other 
single month during the past six years, in 
the United States and Canada. $8,600,000 
worth of property was burned during that one 
month and during the ten months since -the 
Ist of last January, the total value of prop- 
erty so destroyed foots up $81,100,000, No- 
vember will not reduce the average to any 
extent, judging by the fires thus far reported 
during the month. These figures represent 
a greater loss than the liabilities of all the 
business failures in the country during the 
same period. If this loss were inevitable, it 
would be scarcely worth while to allude to it, 
but when it is well known that it is the result 
of gross carelessness in nine cases out of ten 
it becomes a subject for grave consideration. 
It is another grave question how far the in- 
surance business itself is responsible for this 
immense destruction of property, which of 
course becomes a tax upon the industry of 
the whole people. Not to make any account 
of the fires which are purposely set by the 
owners of the property themselves for the 
sake of ‘‘making a sale to the Insurance Com- 
pany,” a cause to which a very large propor- 
tion of the fires is due, how much of the care- 
lessness in the construction of buildings, of 
the recklessness in storing combustibles and 
explosives, of the thoughtlessness in handling 
matches or lamps or fires, or of leaving them 
in the care of children, is due to the almost 
universal prevalence of insurance ? 

Builders run up houses that they know to 
be unsafe, alongside of other houses thaf they 
know to be positively sources of danger, 
knowing also all the time that for a small 
percentage on the value, which can moreover 
be collected of the tenant in the form of rent, 
they can put the risk of all carelessness of 
tenants or neighbors, of all accidental fires 
from perfectly preventible causes, and even 
of all incendiarism, upon the shoulders of 
somebody else. Tenants and occupiers ex- 
cuse themselves for carelessness by the light- 
hearted reflection that everything is insured, 
and omit the commonest precautions against 
fire, content that somebody else shall be call- 
ed upon to pay the penalty of their careless- 
ness, if ever it has to be paid. The matter 
of insurance against fire has become a serious 
tax upon the community, for it is a tax, that, 
like all indirect taxation, falls not alone upon 
those npon ostensibly levied ; 
everybody in the community has to help pay it. 
Whatever part of the $81,000,000 was paid 
back to the owners of the burned property by 


whom it is 


the insurance companies, had first been col- 


ty Suit has been brought in the United 
States circuit court by the New Hampshire 
Land Company, a Connecticut corporation, to 
obtain possession of 25,000 acres of valuable 
timber land in New Hampshire. 


Two thousand men were this week 
added to the army of idlers at Pittsburg, 
making ten thousand in all who have, within 
a week, been thrown out of employment by 
the shutting down of the iron mills. 


te During the past year the only dangerous 
counterfeit coin put out, says Chief Brooks of 
the Secret Service, was the standard dollar, 
which was almost identical with the genuine 
in weight, ring and appearance. 


te In his annual report, Admiral Porter 
severely criticises the style of war vessels now 
being constructed, and shows that our coast 


defences would be practically worthless in 
case of war with any other power. 


ta An attempt was made by some unknown 
yerson last Monday night to blow up the 
Cause of John Long in Dedham. The family 
succeeded in getting out before the explosion 
occurred. The house was badly damaged. 

te The Canadian papers are protesting 
against the wholesale slaughter of deer which 
is going on in that country. Unless protect- 
ed by legislation the animal will be extinct in 
three years. 

t@ Fisk’s block on Main street, Brattle- 
boro, Vt., occupied by several business firms, 
was destroyed by an incendiary fire last Fri- 
day morning, together with a barn belonging 
to the estate of the late James Fisk, Sr. 


te The weather on the Atlantic for the 
past two weeks has been the roughest known 
by old ship captains for many years. All the 
incoming ocean steamers at New York have 
the same report, and it was feared once or 
twice they would all go the bottom. 


ty It is still exceedingly dry in some parts 
of the South. At Americus, Ga., there has 
not been a good rain for 130 days and the re- 
sults are becoming alarming. People are 
obliged to haul water for miles and it has 
been impossible to put in fall crops. 

te The telephone is now utilized to con- 
vey the exact time from Cambridge. Ever 
subscriber can ascertain the exact time at al- 
most any minute in the day by applying his 
ear to the telephone ; the time is given on the 
same system as the fire alarms are sounded. 


te The arrivals of immigrants are in- 
creasing at New Orleans, and the Times Dem- 
ocrat believes that port is to become the Cas- 
tle Garden for the entire Southwest, the 
greater portion of the Mississippi Valley and 
for all Texas and California, through its com- 
mercial improvement and development. 


te Grave fears are entertained for the 
safety of the New Orleans Times-Democrat 
expedition now exploring the Florida Ever- 
glades. ‘The swamp grass around Lake Oke- 
chobee has taken fire, and the country is a 
sea of flame in which no one could live, and 
unless the expedition had already got through 
it, its doom is certain. 





OvER-WORKED Business Men.—As a restorer 
of exhausted nerve force, it has been largely shown 
during the past thirteen years that the new Vital- 
izing Treatment dispensed by Drs. Starkey & Pa- 
len, 1109 Girard street, Philadelphia, Pa., is the 
most prompt and efficient agent yet discovered by 
the medical profession. Its use by over-worked 
business and professional men would save many 
hundreds of lives every year, and give to thousands 





lected from them and others, together with 
enough more to pay the expense of collecting 


and disbursing at the very least. How much of 


such thing as an insurance company in exis- 


tence ? 


Wo has not seen the fair, fresh young girl 
transformed in a few months into the pale, hag- 
gard, dispirited woman? The sparkling eyes are 
dimmed, and the ringing laugh heard no more. 
Too often the causes are disorders of the system 
which Dr. Pierce’s “Favorite Prescription” would 
remedy in a short time. Remember, that the “‘Fa- 
vorite Prescription” will unfailingly cure all “female 
weaknesses,” and restore health and beauty. By 
all druggists. Send three stamps for Dr. Pierce’s 
treatise on Diseases on Women (96 pages.) Ad- 
~~ Worp's Mepicat Association, Buffalo, 
N. Y 


THERE are over 5000 square miles of unbroken 
pine forest in Southeast Georgia. 


Miscellancous Htems. 


_ te There was a $200,000 fire at Ashland, 
Ky., last Wednesday. 





te New York canals are to close Decem- 
ber Ist. 

te The Congregational Church at Bidde- 
ford, Mé., was burned last Sunday after- 
noon. 


te The proposed consolidation of the:Kast- 
ern, Boston and Maine and Central Railways 
has been virtually abandoned. 


t# During the ten months ending on the 
31st ultimo, 501,037 immigrants arrived in 
this country. 


t= Two thousand bales of cotton were 
burned at Columbus, Miss., on Friday last, 
the property loss aggregating $100,000. 


t@ The hardware store of I. D. Kimbark 
& Co. on Michigan Av. Chicago, was burned 
last week ; loss $250,000. 

te A severe storm last Friday and Satur- 
day did a good deal of damage off the New- 
foundland coast. 

t= A brutal fellow named George Wilton 


ker at the Soldiers’ Home in Togus, Me. 


te Work on the Washington monument 
will cease next Saturday for the winter. It 
has reached a height of 410 feet. 


te A company has been formed to bridge 
the Mississippi ten miles above the big St. 
Louis bridge. It is believed to be a Gould 
scheme. 

t= Late reports from the regions in Maine 
visited by the gale last week estimate the loss 
to timber and buildings at several hundred 
thousand dollars. 

te The freight warehouses and wharves of 
the Norfolk & Western Railroad Company; 
at Norfolk, Va., were damaged to the extent 
of $250,000 by fire last Wednesday. 


te A dwelling house, barn, shed, dry 
house and considerable lumber piled near it, 
at Gould’s Mill, near the village of Spring- 
field, Vt., were burned on Saturday. 


te A large cotton factory near the City of 
Mexico was burned last Saturday. Five lives 
were lost and $600,000 worth of property de- 
stroyed. 

t& A cotton steamer was burned at Bul- 
lit’s Bayou, eight miles above Natchez, Miss., 
on Sunday last, the aggregate property loss 
exceeding $200,000. 

te A mother and daughter were murdered 
at Brookville, N. Y., on Saturday night, and 
the father, paralyzed and blind, terribly beat- 
en by an unknown assassin. 


te By an accident on the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy Railroad, near Streator, 
Illinois, last Friday, six persons were killed 
and a similar number injured. 


te Three iron mills at Pittsburg, Penn., 
suspended operations last Saturday, owing to 
dull business, throwing 8000 men out of em- 
ployment. a) 

te Secretary Folger has just issued the 
one hundred and twenty-fourth call for the re- 
demption of bonds of the 3 per cent logn of 
1882, to the amount of $10,000,000. s 


te If the deposits in New England sayings 
banks were divided among the entire popula- 
tion, each person would receive $113.17. In 
New York State the proportion would be 
$81.08 to each individual. 


te The bill granting full suffrage to wom- 
en on the same conditions as men, become 
a law in Washington Territory, but the ladies 
will have to wait until next November before 
they can exercise the right. 


te The house, sheds and barn on Jobn 
Preston’s farm at New Ipswich, N. H., were 
destroyed by fire Sunday afternoon. The 
barns were filled with about 50 tons of hay. 
Considerable grain was also destroyed, and 
ensilage partly damaged. 

t= Jacob Nelling, who some weeks ago 
murdered Ada Atkinson under circumstances 
of almost x ry brutality, was taken 
from the jail at Fowler, Ind., on Sunday 
night last, and hanged, by a mob of 300 
masked men. 

te The American Line Steamship Com- 

y's wharves at Philadelphia were destroyed 

by fre on Saturday evening. ‘Thousands of 
dollars worth of freight awaiting shipment. 
were burned, the total loss amounting™ to 
about $200,000. 

te An old man who lived alone in a Colo- 
rado settlement was recently shockingly 
beaten and burned over a fire built to roast 
“him alive for the lling him 
to disclose the hiding ey of . He was 
close-mouthed, but he lost the money. 


: 
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that amount then would have been lost to the | 
community at large, if there had been no | 


shot and perhaps fatally wounded James Ba- | 


| 
| 


more the ability to work without the weariness, 
exhaustion, and peril which now attend them. A 
| pamphlet containing fall particulars in regard to 
the nature and action of this remarkable Treat- 
ment, will be mailed free. Write for it. 


| The Markets. 


| BOSTON RETAIL PRICES, 
| Inside of Faneuil Hall Market. 


WEDNESDAY, Nov. 21, 1883. 
(Corrected weekly by HILTON & WOODWARD, No. 
5, Veal and Mutton; Gro. H. RUSSELL, Nos. 17 & 19, 
Poultry and Game ; H. Binp & Co., Nos. 38 & 40, Beef, 
Pork, Lard and Hams; Crossy, Bros. & Co., Nos. 
57 & 59, Butter, Cheese and Eggs; SANDS, FURBER & 
Co., Nos. 8 & 90, Fruit and Vegetables; SHATTUCK 
& JONES, No. 128, Fish; Gro. E. RICHARDSON & 
Co., No. 1, F. H. Square, Fruit and Nuts.) 
Butter, Cheese and Eggs. 
Butter, ¥ b— Cheese, # hh. . 15 





| Lump, ...30@. 50| Sage, ....16 20 
Creamery, . .28 @. 35 Brie,each,. . . Q 
Prime tub,. .25 @. 33 Neufchatel, ea. 6 


Se e666 
eS 
cS 


|Eggs,@ doz... 3s 


2d quality,. .22 @. 2% 
. oe 0 38 


common, 718 @. 22 | Cape, 
Fruits and Berries. 
Apples—¥ pk .50 @. 75 ;Lemons, ¥ doz 25 @. 30 
Cranberries, qt . @. 17 |Oranges, # doz 50 @. 75 
Cocoanuts,ea .5 @. 8 |Quinces, # pk. 75 @ 125 
| Grapes— ¥b. .8 @. 17 | 
| Fruits and Nuts--Dry and Canned. 
Almonds, # B®. 20 @. 30 ,Prunes,#@h . .8 @. 20 


Apples, # h . .15 @. 20 | Peaches, #b .30 @. 35 
Castana,#b .. @. 10 ¥qtcan.. .20@. 3% 
Citron, # h . .18 @. 20 | Raisins,lay’s¥#16 @. 30 
Dates,¥b ..10q@. 15 Valencias, #10 @. 13 
Figs, 7b... . 80 |Shagbarks,#@ qt 6@. 8 
Filberts, # th .15 @. 20 | Walnuts, Eng.. 15 @. 20 

20 


_ 
o 
6 


Peanuts, ¥ b .10 @. 15 Naples, .... @.- 
Pecans, . . « »14 @. 17 | Zante cur’nts,B10 @. 12 
Vegetables. 

Beans, ¥ pk . .87 @ 100, # bushel . .80 @. &% 
Beets, # pk . . 35 ¥ bbl .. .175 @ 200 


8 

Cabbages, ea 12@.15| sweet, WB ..3@. 4 
Carrots, # pk - @. 30 | Sage and Thyme— 
Caulifiowers, .20 @.40 Wbeh .-. cee @- 6 
Celery, beh a. 25 |Salsify,#@beh.. @. 10 
Horseradish, ® . @. 20 | Squashes— 

Lettuce, ¥ head . @ arrow,¥h . @. 3 











Mushrooms, h 50 @. 75 Turban, ¥ & .3 @ 4 

Onions, # pk .. @. 37 Hubbard, ¥h.3 @. 4 

Peas, split, #@ qt. @. 10 |Turnips,#@ pk .. @. 3v 

Potatoes, #@ pk . @. 2% 

Meats--Fresh. 

Beef, # h— Mutton— 

Sirloin steak . 22 @. 28 legs, @b ..13 @. 16 
Round do., .15 @. 22 foreqr, #?b .¥@. hk 
Rib, roast . .15 @. 22 chops,# bh. .17 @. 20 
Chuck rib . .10 @. 12 | Pork, ¥ bh— 

Soup pieces. .6 @. 8 Roast & steak 11 @. 13 
Liver. ....8 @. 10 |Suet, VB... .9@. 

Haslet, sheep,ea. @. 10 |Tallow,#b ..8 @. 10 

Lamb— Veal, hind qr h 17 @. 20 
hind qr, ¥ H.11 @. 16 foreqr....10@. 18 
fore qr. ¥ b 9 @. 12 loins, ...-15@. 2% 

Lard, leaf, # th 12 @. 15 Sweetbreads, 30 @. 50 
Tri 13@. 15 


Tried, ...+- 
Meats--Salt, Smoked, &c. 


Pork, hams, # b13 @. 16 Smoked, ea .87 @ 100 
Bacon, ¥ bh .12 @. 16 Sheep do.#dz. @. 50 





Shoulders,¥ 10 q@. 13 | Pigs’feet, @b . @. 8 

Salt, ¥ tb ..12 @. 14 |Sausage, #B .10 @. 15 
Beef, corned,¥? th 9 @. 12 Bologna, ¥ h 12 @. 1 

Smoked,# h%.20 @. 25 |Tripe,#@B® .. Wg. 15 
Tongues, ¥b .13@. 1b 


Poultry and Game. 
Chickens, ¥  . 20 @. 25 squabs, ¥ pr. 75 @ 100 


Ducks, choice, h20 @. 25 | Pigs, sck’g, ea 150 & 300 

Fowls,#h ..18 @. 20 quarters, #10 @ 15 

Geese, # th ... @. 15 | Snipe, doz. .250 @ 300 
Green, # bh .18 @. 25 | Turkeys,— 


choice, # th .25 @. 30 


Partridges, pr .75 @ 100 
Woodcock, ea .. @. © 


Pigeons, # doz2 00 @ 250 
Fish--Fresh. 


Bass, # hb...» @. 20 ,Halibut, @b .20@. 2% 
Cod, # th ...+.+ @. 7 |Mackerel,ea. .12 @. 18 
pickled, ¥ th. . @. 8 |Pickerel, Wb. 12@ 15 
tongues,# tb. . @. 15 |Red Snapper, . @. 
cheeks, #@ th .. @. 10 |Salmon, h.... @. 35 
liver oil, qt .. @. 40 /Smelts,bY. .15@. W 
Cusk,# bm... @. 6 |Sturgeon,#b.. @. 8 
Eels, @% .... @. 15 | Trout,salmon,¥% @. 15 


Whittish,#?@ B®... a. 17 


Flounders,ea. .6 @. 10 
Haddock, #b.. @. 7 
Fish--Dry, Smoked, Shell, &c. 

Cod, dry, # tb. .8 @. 10, Salt, # kit .300 @ 500 
Clams, ¥ gall . . @. 75 |Lobster,Wh... @. 12 

Green turtle, # th @. 20 |Oysters—Com.stew 

Halibut, smkd,¥ bh @. 17 gall ...100@110 
Fins, # % ... @. 12 |Salmon,smkd H20 @. 2 

Herrings, do. # dz @. 20 |Scallops,qt ... @. 35 


— 
“w 





Scaled, ¥ box . @. 35 | Tongues and Sounds— 
Mackerel— VB. e sees G- 12% 
Salt,each ... @. 8 





BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 
WEDNESDAY, Nov. 21, 1883. 
There is a steady distributing trade in all articles of 
country produce, and with the near approach of 
Thanksgiving there is as usual at such seasons, a well- 
stocked market, and a steady tone in prices. 


Butter.—Receipts of the week 13673 pkgs and 1421 
boxes. Prices are quoted higher all round and the mar- 
ket is very firm. The stock in storage is smnall, and rec’ pts 
continue to be limited. Dealers profess to look for 
still higher prices and are by no means anxious to sell. 
We quote choice fresh-made creamery at 31@34c, and 
fair to good do at 28@30c ¥ , with best ice-house 
stock at 24@27c. Prime New York and Vermont dai- 
ries are « uoted at 26g28c, with selections at 30c; fair 
to good do at 23@2%5e¢; choice fall ends at 25 427e; long 
dairies at 20@23c; western dairies at 18@22c ; and ladle- 

ked 134 17c. ¥ tb. 

At St. Albans on Tuesday the butter market was 
active at higher prices. Fair to good at 23 to 27c; 
selections, 28c; full ends, 30c. 

Chesed Bessints of the week #461 boxes and6 bbls. 
There is not much change to note in prices, and the 
market remains quiet. Some fancy mild cheeses will 
bring 13c # tb. but 12@l2hc is the general range for 
choice northern factory, and 11@12c for western, with 
lower grades according to quality. 

At Utica, N. Y., 7800 boxes of cheese were sold at 10 
to Lc;tritling price 11jc; 700 boxes on commission. 
Market firmer and decidedly higher. 

-—Receipts of the week 4261 boxes and 1017 
bbls. There is a great call for choice fresh stock, which 
is-scarce and higher, though held stock are apparently 
in over supply. We quote fresh Eastern at 31 432c ; 
northern, 2¥a30c.; western, 28@29c.; Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick, 2744@29c.; kept over stock are 3a4c. 
lower, and limed eggs at 22@23c. ¥ doz. 

Beans.—The market hav again fallen off a little, 
but appears now to have become steady, and dealers 
are not pressing sales. We quote large hand-picked 
pea-beans, $2.80¢@2.90 ¥ bush ; choice N. Y. small hand- 

icked do, $343.10; common to , $2.9543; do Vt, 
343.10, and choice screened ony Ol hand- 
picked mediam, $2.9043. and choice screened do, $2.75 
@2.85; common $2.2042.40; choice improved yellow 





eyes, $3.20@3.25; old-fashioned yellow eyes, $3.15@ 
3.20. 
Vegetables.—Potatoes are in good supply and 


prices are unch ; prolifics are a little scarce and 
are held fully as high as rose; 55c. # bushel is an out- 
side price ,for large lots, and good potatoes can be 

ht for 45c. Sweet are higher, Norfolks 
selling at $3.25@3.50 ¥ bbl. Onions are dull at $1.754 
2.25¥ bbl. Beets are quoted at 50@75¢ # bush ; spin- 
aeh, $1 # bush; turnips, 504@65c; cab’ , 8548 ¥ 100; 
Hubbard squash, $20430 # ton; marrow squash, $18@ 
20 ¥ ton; turban squash, $30 ¥ ton; lettuce, 40@60c ¥ 
doz ; carrots, 50.@60c # bush ; parsnips, $141.25 ¥ bush ; 
celery, $1.50@2 ¥ doz. 

—Apples are in fairly good supply and act- 
ive. We quote No. 1 Baldwins, $3.2543.50; fancy 
higher; No. 2 do, $2.25; West $343.50 ¥ bbl; common 
apples, $2.5043, and ordinary, $2@2.25 # bbl. Pears, 
$345” box; cooking, ee ¥ . Cranberries are 
more active, at $8412 ¥ bbl for country and Cape. 

Poultry.—A wave of warmer weather has weak- 
ened vag at market, and more anx- 
isus to : Choice chickens sell at 18@19c; 
good, 15@ 16c; ordinary and fowls, 12@14; choice heavy 

ys, 20c; fair to good, 18@20c ; common 16@ 18e. 
sh Meats.—There isa good degree of activity 
ell sustained; we 


choice lambs, 84100 # tb; common to 
choice heavy mutton, 7@&c; light, 4@5c; 
choice, 10 @llc; common to good, 64% ; Worcester Co, 








ae 
ant 


PRODUCE MARKETS. 


New York, Nov. 20, 1883—Cotton quiet; forward 
deliveries steady and dull; middling + yee 10he ; 
middling New Orleans 10jc. Flour—market dull and 
heavy and, in some instances 5@10c ¥ bbl lower, with 
a light export inquiry, and a very moderate demand 
from the home trade; No 2 at $2 10@3 20; superfine 
Western and State at $3@3 40; common to extra 
do $3 6044 20; good to choice extra $4 254675; com. 
mon to choice white wheat Western extra $6 3546 75; 
fancy $6 8047; common to good extra Ohio $3 7046 50; 
common to choice extra St. Louis $3 70@6 75; good to 

rime patent Minnesota extra $5 75@6 75; choice to 
Fouble patent Minnesota extra $6 80@7 10. Southern 
Flour steady; common to fair extra $3 7545; good te 
choice extra $5 10g6 624. Rye flour steady; superfine 
$3 65@4. Corn meal quiet; yellow Western $5@5 30; 
Brandywine $3 3643 40. Wheat—lower, with a fuirly 
active speculative business; No 2 Milwaukee $1 08; No 
3 red $1 034; No 2 red $1 1341 13}; No 1 red State 
$118; No 1 white State $1 18; No 2 red November 
$1 09$@1 10; December $1 10}@1 11; January $1 I2h4 


113. Rye firm; Western 67@68c; State and Canada 
73@74c. Barley steady; State at 82c. Barley Malt 
quiet. Corn lower, with a fair export demand and a 


moderate speculative trading, closing steady; No 3 at 
554c; No 2 at 59}@60c; No 2 November 58jc; December 
59a59\c; January 50) a59fc. Oats fairly active, clos- 
ing steadier; No 3 at 34}c; No 3 white 37c; No 2 at 
35)@354c; No 2 white 38@38jc; No 1 at 35je; No 1 
at 35jc; No 1 white at 414c; No 2 Chicugo 36\¢ afloat; 
mixed Western 334437¢; white Western 38a@45c ; white 
State 41a@42c; No 2 November at 35jc; No 2 December 
at 354a@35ic; No 2 January at 36)4@36jc. Pork very 
firm; mess $12412 25. Beef strong. Beef hams firm 
at $2002050. Tierce beef firm; city extra India mess 
quoted at $22 50424. Cut meats steady; pickled bel 
ies at 7jc; pickled shoulders at 7c; pickled hams at 
114@12c. Middles quiet; long clear at 7 124. Lard 
higher and strong, closing firm; contract grades at $8 | 
@3 05; choice at $8 10; November at $7 95; December | 

| 





at $7 8547 88; January at $7 9247 4; city steam $7 50; | 
refined at $825@865. Butter firm; State Is@35c; 
Western 10435c; Pennsylvania creamery 34ce. Cheese | 
firm; State factory 9@12jc; creamery skims 2@6c; 
Western flat l0allke; Western cheddar 8 avec. 
Chicago, Nov. 20.—Flour dull; common to choice 
spring wheat $3 50@5; winter $3 7544 75; common to 
fancy Minnesotas $3 5044 25; bakers’ $4 75@5 75; pa 
tents $6 5047; Southern Ilinois and Missouri winter 
wheats $47545 75; Michigan $445 50; low grades at 
$2@3 50. Rye flour at $3 6043.50. Wheat lower; reg 


We 


| 
| 
| 
| 








ular 9444@95c November; 954 4%6jc December, 96} a‘ 


7 





January ; No 2 Chicago spring 95495jc; No 381), a82he; 
No 2 red winter $141 02. Corn lower at 47} @45 cash; 
47} @47jc December; 47}@47jc January. Oats quiet at 
cash; 28] @28je December, 28jc January. Rye 
quiet at 56c, Barley dull at 62c. Pork higher at 
$10954a11 for old and $12 20@1225 for new cash; 
$10 95 November; December $11 55@11 774 Januay. 
Lard $7 50@7 60 for old and $7 554? 65 for new cash; 
$7 45@7 50 December; $7 554765 January. Bulk 
meats in fair demand; Shoulders at $5; short rib 
$6 45; short clear at $6 50. 

Milwaukee, Nov. 20—Flour steady at $2 50@4 75. 
Wheat firm; No 2 spring 94jc November; 97jc De 
cember %64¢ January. Corn weaker; No 2 at 49 in 
store. Oats quiet; No 2 at 2sjc. Rye weak; No 1 at 
56c; No 2 at55c. Barley in fair demand; No 2 at 60\c; 
extra No 3 at 5ikc. Provisions higher; mess pork 
$10 90 November, $11 75 January; Lard, prime steam 
$7 60 November $7 65 January. Hogs lower at $4 15@ 
4 55. 

Cincinnati, Nov. 20.—Pork quiet at 1150411 75. 
Lard firmer at $7 474. Bulk meats quiet; shoulders at 
$5 124c; clear rib $6 624. Bacon nominal; shouulders 
$6; clear rib $8 124; and clear sides $850. Hogs 
quiet; common and light $375@470; packing and 
butchers $4 65@5 10. 


BOSTON WHULESALE PRICES, 
Carefully Corrected Weekly. 

WEDNESDAY, Noy. 21, 1883. 

Do. light, cewt.60 @. 70 
5 |Cast Iron, cwt. 75 @. 80 
55 | White rags, # % 3h@. | 
Colored do. ¥ hb lj@. 2 
Folded newsp’sh lj@. 1} 
Waste paper ¥ th ja. } 
i 

4 


zshe 


Beeswax. 
Yellow, ¥ b. .37 
White, #@® . .40 

Coal. 
Cannel, # ton 10 00 @16 00 
Anthracite, # 2000 ths— 


on 


a. 
@. 


Manillarope¥? B3@. : 


retail, . . .575 @625 |Softwoolragsh 8 @. 8& 
cargo, . . .500 @ 5 60 |Oldcarpets, &c.béhaq. 7 
Coffee. Waste woolens,® §@ 1 
Mocha, ¥ & . .26 @. 27 Petroleum. 
Java, «+++ +138 @. 2% iCrude .... .Gh@ 7 
Maracaibo, . .13 @. 16 |Refined ... .&j@ rT) 


do. cases ..11 @. 1 
do. high test.12 @. 1: 
Naptha .... 94@. 1 
Produce. 
Apples,¥ bbl . 200 @ 400 
dried, #@ bh ..7@. 10 
sliced, ¥B . .8 @. 11 
evaporated, 13 @. 17 
Butter, # b— 
7 Creameries .25 @. 34 
Medium 44. .6,@. 7j) prmVt.&N.Y.25 @. 30 
Drills, brown. .84@. 9% | fairto good .23 @, 2 
Print cloths ..3j)@. 3§j' common 20 a. 2 
Cotton Flannels 8 @. 16 Western. ..18 @. 2 
Prints, fancy ..6 @. 64] bakers’ ...13 @. 17 
Beans, # bushel— 


Rio,...++-ll @. 18 
Cotton. 

Upland. Gulf. 

Ordinary,. . . -8}@. 9% 
Middling, .. .10j@. 11 
Fair, . oo « o11h@. 12j 

Domestics. 

Sheetings and Shirtings— 
Heavy44...8@. 8 





Fish. Small and exz 80 @ 3 10 

Cod, ¥ qti— a Yellow eyes 315 @ 325 
Georges . .650 @ 670 Mediums 275 @ 300 
Dry Bank .300 @ 400 Red Kidneys3 25 @ 3 50 


@ 550 
@.- 


Nova Scotia 5 00 
N. Foundl’d. . 


Cheese, # b— 
rime factory 11 @. 13 


Hake ...» .212)@ 225) fuirto good  .¥j@. 11 
Haddock . .250 @ 27 farm dairy ..8 @. iz 
Pollock .. .275 @ 350 skim 7 5 @ 7 


Cranber’s,bbl 8 00 ¢ 


Mackerel— 412 00 
No. 1,¥ bbl20 00 @23 00 Eggs, @ doz. .28 @. 32 
No.2 . « » 1400 @15 00 | Qnions, ¥ bbl 175 @ 2 25 
No.3 . . «950 @1050 | potatoes— 

Alewives . .450 @ 550 Wbush ...45@. 55 

Salmon— Sweet; ¥ bbi3 25 @ 350 
No. 1,¥ bb120 00 @2100 | poultry, ¥. .16 @. 21 

Herring— . | Pickles, ¥ bbl— 
Scaled, ¥ box 16 @. 17 coarse. ...++ @90 
Pickled, bbl 3 00 @ 3 50 medium .... @1200 
Flour and Meal. fine »ss6e+s G15 

mixed.... 413 00 


Western sup .300 @ 3: 
Common ext .375 @ 

Minnesota . .450 @7 
Patents .. .6 a 
Roller Flour . 550 @ 7 
St. Louis. . .550 @ 
Ohio&Indiana5 25 @ 


Vinegar, ¥ gal 10 @. 18 
Provisions. 

Beef, Mess— 

; West. mess 1100 @11 50 

West. ext. 1150 @1250 

Plate .. .1250 @13 50 








Michigan . .525 @ 575 | Pork, prime . 1150 @l2 00 
Winter w’t 2ds4 00 @ £20 | Mess .. . 1250 @1275 
Oat Meal . .500 @ | Clear .. . 1500 1600 
Rye Flour . .375 @ 4 Backs. . . 16.00 al7 00 
Corn Meal . .275 @ 250 | Lard, tce, ¥ hb . Sha. 8] 
Fruit. caddies, ¥b .Y @. Ww 

|Hams, smoked 12 @. 13 

Almonds— ae ee : : 
Soft shell . .15 @. 17 Hogs, dressed .6}@. 64 


Salt—¥ hhd. 


Citron ... 15 @. 16 

Currants ...-6 @. 64! Turk’s Island 200 @ 2 10 
Dates¥® ...5@. 12 Liverpool . .140 @ 150 
Pea Nuts ...10@. ll bag, fine . .150 @ 250 


Figs, drums . .10 @. 12 
Layers «+ .16 @. 20 
Lemons,¥ box 3 50 @ 600 | 
Oranges,¥ box4 00 @ 5 00 | 
Raisins, layer 240 @ 2 50 
Loose Musc 2 00 @ 2 10 


Seed. 
Corrected by Schlegel & 
Fottler. 
Clover,red ..10@. 13 
white Dutch 25 @. 30 


Alsike . @. 2% 
Grain. Grass, # bush— 
jerds . 175 @ 190 


Corn, # 56 bs— ; 
Yellow ...@ @-. & 
No. 1 mixed 66 @. 67 
No.2 mixed. . @. - 
Ungraded . .63 @. 65 
Steamer ..63 @. 66 Lawn ...3W@ 

Oats, er 2 BT. Bemt..- @ 

Wheat ....9 @115 Ky. Blue 

Bye eee ee eh @- Orchard . 

Barley . ~ «+ - 80 @. 9 |Buckwheat, bu . « 

Shorts, ¥ ton 17 50 @18 50 |Barley,# bush . ¢ 

Fine Feed . . 19 00 @20 00 | Rye, winter, bush ¢ 

Middlings . . 2000 @22 00 | Wheat, spring . @ 

Cotton seed Meal— Fiax Seed .... @ 250 
Wcwt ....-.- @ 200 |Linseed, Am. 140 @ 150 
¥ ton. . . 2000 @31 00 Calcutta, 2 200 @ 215 

4 ‘ Canary, Sicily 275 @ 3 00 

k ge i ec pet eo Mustard Seed, .8 @. 10 

Jast.& North. @17 cies 
At City Scales—retail. Spices. 


Hungarian .. @ 
Millet ..+++ @ 
Red Top,bag3 00 a 
Foulmead’w 200 «@ 


SO 


( 


¢ 


¢ 


OE ee 
Yorree 
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Country Hay— Cassia, ¥%.. 74@. 8) 

¥ ton. . .2000 @2300 |Cloves....-15@. 17 
Straw, 100 hs 100 @ 175 |Ginger ....10@. 2 
Mace .....40@. 4% 

Hides and Skins. Nutmegs ...58 @. 62 
Calcutta cow, ¥ bh— Pepper ...-1@. 16 

ae hter.. a. A Starch. 

Jeu reen .-10 @. 5 ” . i 
B. homens dry .21,@. 22 Wheat, vb . -6)@. 7 
Rio Grande . .20h@. 21 Corn, wb .. 4a. 5 
Western, dry .16 @. 164 Potato, Wb... tig. 5 

Wet ...+-9@. 10 Sugar. 


Cuba Muscovado— 
Fair to g’dret 6§@. 6] 


Goat skins. . .25 @. 60 


—— Pri retinin 4 ( 
ere 1 . a. ’ 
oe 186.2 Centrifugal ene 74 
Strained, # 16 @. 20 ——- oe 4 F 8 
Hops. Granulated .. @. 4 
1883,. 6202-18 @. 2% Coffee crush .6j@. 8) 
Wiss 6 +O Oe Waltow. 
Leather. Rendered, ¥  .7)@. 74 
Sole, B. Ayres. 22 @. 254|/Grease ..++- Sha. 6; 
Common . .21 @. 24 Teas. 
Oak...» .35 @- 3 | rormosas . . «27 @. 60 


eer, @ . 274| Gunpowder,# th 20 @. 45 
Oak * Tog @. gz [imperial .. .20@. 4% 
Calf skins ¥ b_— Hyson. . «+ +17 @. 35 
Rough... 44 @. 48 | Young Hyson 18 @ 3 
Finished . .60 @. 85 |Hyson Skin . .10 @. 2% 
French . .120 @ 200 Souchong ...18 @. 55 


Oolong ..+-15@. 55 

Lime. Japan .....-16@. 34 
Rockland,¥ tsk 95 @ 100 Wehacce. 

Lumber. Conn. & Mass. Wrappers— 


Common ..l4@ 16 
Medium, ..18 @. 20 
Fine... ..2% @. 35 


Pine, clear . 25 00 @60 00 
CoarseNo.5 17 00 @18 00 


Refuse . . 1300 @15 00 ’ 4 
Shipping b’ds 17 00 @18 00 Selections , .40 @. 50 
Spruce— Seconds ...11 @. 18 

Nos. 1 & 2, 13 00 @13 50 Fillers ... . 54a. 7 


Havana seed 18 @. 25 
Leaf—Choice . 11 
Good Westernl0 @. 12 
Com’n & med. 8 @. 10 


Refuse . . 1000 @12 00 
Hemlock boards— 

Nos. 1 & 2. 11 00 @12 00 

Refuse. . .9 00 @10 00 


Flooring boards— Lugs...++-6@. 9 
Nos.1&2 3200 @3400 |Havana... .75 @ 125 
Refuse . .2000 @2200 |Yara .... .G24@. 67) 

Clapboards— Wood and Bark. 


Extra pine 40 00 @55 00 


Retail prices ¥ cord. 
Sap do. . .3300 @50 00 


Bark, hemlock12 00 @14 00 


Spruce . .18 00 @3000 | Wood, hard ... @1000 
Shingles .. .175 @ 550 eaten. Dane 
Laths .. . .250 @ 300 | Wholesale prices ¥ cord. 

Molasses. Bark ... - @800 


| Wood, hard .575 @ 650 
Soft ....500 @ 575 
Wool. 

Ohio and Pennsylvania— 


New Orleans .50 @. 62 
Barbadoes,. . .34 @. 36 
Cienfuegos ..28@ 30 
Porto Rico . 30 @. 50 








Nails. Picklock. . .42 @. 43 
Choice XX. .3% @. 41 
10d — 310 FineX ...36@. 38 
¥ Ss -++ © Medium. . .30 @. 40 
oil. | Coarse .. .28 @. 32 
Linseed, a -.. © Mich., N. Y. & Vermont— | 
wore ‘ 2 es 33 Extra and XX34 @. 36 
Do. whale, .53@. 55 | Fine... ..33 @. % 
Refined do. .63 @. 68 Medium .. .38 @. 40 


30 


+ « 26 


Sperm, winter 1 15 
Do. bleached! 20 
Lard, West. Ex 65 


118 Common 
123 | Other Western— 
. 68 Fine and X . 33 
Nos.1&2..58 @. 60 Medium . . . 37 
; r 7 Common . .26 
Extra Boston 68 @. 70 Pulledextra, .30 


Neatsfoot ¥ gal.72 @ 100 . 7 
Old Metal, Rags, Pa- _ * . 
per Stock, &c. Combing fleece 40 
Old Copper, ¥ B12 @. 144| Fine delaine. . 39 


RAGAE 


me ts 
o 


| 
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Brass,@®.. 8 @. 10)/California . . . 10 

Lead, ¥ & . .3h@. 4)/Texas.....15@. 2 
Pewter, ¥% .6 @. 15 |Canada pulled . 30 @. 35 
Zinc, WB. . a do. combing . 30 @. 33 





Ss 34 
Se’p Iron, cwt.100 @ 110 [Cape Good Hope26 @. 32 | 
REMAKKS.—Business is'quiet in almost all lines, buy 
ers operating with great caution, and only such goods | 
as are needed. Still there is a fair average amount of | 
trade in almost all departments. | 
There is no change to note in the coal macket, but | 
— show more firmness, and retailers are busy. 
here has been an increased demand for coffee and 
prices are firm for all grades. Cotton has been ex- 
tremely quiet, and prices are nominally unchanged. 
There has been a very light trade in fish, and codfish 
aud hake are quoted lower; mackerel are rather more 
firm, the season being now over. The flour market 
has not been active, but there is a firmer feeling 
among holders, who know that they can not easily re- 
lace their stocks at present prices; some desirable 
rands are quoted a shade higher, and the general 
tendency of prices seems to be to an advance. Corn 
meal and oat meal are unchanged and in steady de- 
mand. Corn isin only moderate request, but prices 
are firm and a shade higher; oats are unchanged and 
in fair demand; rye is dull; barley is quoted a shade 
lower; shorts, fine feed and middlings are all quoted 
lower, and in moderate request. There is rather 
more inqniry for hops, and the feeling is firmer, 
though we can not change quotations. The hide mar- 
ket shows increased firmness, and a more active de- 
mand, though prices are not changed. There is a 
steady demand for leather of all kinds from the shoe 
manufacturers, and the market shows increased 
strength. There is a steady demand for lumber of all 
grades, especially for Eastern spruce and hemlock and 
prices are firm. There has been no sales of molasses 
to notice, and quotations are nominal. Linseed oil 
continues firm and in g demand; lard oilis un- 
ch and sales have been limited; sperm and 
whale oils are unchanged; petroleum is firm and re- 
fined is quoted higher. here is a steady demand for 
rk and prices are firm, with a slight upward ten- 
naw & lard is quiet and unchanged; smoked hams 
contin | 
and 





ue in good demand, but the supply has improved 

# have eased off. There has been a very dull 
feeling in the sugar market, and prices, both of raw 
and of refined, remain substantially the same as last 
week. The tea market is firm and unchanged, but 
sales have been small. 


Gloucester, Novy. 19, 1883.—The recei 
kinds of fish during the week have 
The marke: 





s of all 
nm very 








| Sales of milkers from $40@60, by 


| market demand, and sales at 4).47\¢ live. 





prospects for rye continue good, and a large 
part of the fleet is supplied with nets. Wholesale quo- 
tations are as follows: Fresh halibut scarce at 18c per 
tb for small lots of Georges; Georges codfish $6 50 per 
qtl for large, and #4 00 for small; Grand and Western 
Bank, $3 75 and $3 00; shore codfish $550 and $4 00; 
English-cured @4 75 and @400. We quote cusk $3 00@ 
360, haddock $275, pollock $2.50, and hake $2 25@ 
2 50 per qtl; smoked halibut 12c per %; boneless and 
repared fish 34a@5¢; Grand Bank and Georges bone 
| ae 6ase; scaled herring 18e per box; No 1 herring 
l4c; smoked alewives 90c per 100; salmon $20 per bbl; 
Eastern round herring $3 00@4 75 per bbl; Nova Scotia 
split do 35 50; Labrador do #5 5006 00; new shore do 
00@4 50; trout $15; pickled codfish $5 50; haddock 
5 75; codfish tongues and sounds $11; new trimmed 
halibut fins $15; alewives $550 per bbl. Mackerel 
Last sales at $20@23 per bb! for plain and extra No 1, 
#13 50@14 00 for No 2, $9 0049 50 for No 3, and No 4s 
are dull, with sales from $4 00 to #4 50 per bbl in fish 
erman’s order. Bay of St. Lawrence mackerel sold at 
$15 per bbl, packed. 





REPORT OF THE 
BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKET. 
At Brighton and Watertown. 
BY GEO. J. FOX. 
For the week including Wednesday, Nov. 21, 1883. 


Amount of stock at market :-— 
Cattle. Sheep. Shotes. Hogs. Veals. 







Thisweek, . .. . .3,157 17,115 348 19,810 3200 
Last week ... . .2,802 13,202 262 15,054 380 
One y’r ago, Nov. 22 + 13,506 200 14,223 «300 


e2y 


Horses, 
CATTLE AND SHEEP FROM SEVERAL STATES. 
Cattle. Sheep. | Cattle. Sheep. 


Maine ..... %8 30 | Rhode Island and - 
New Hampshire 243 1,625 Connecticut . — — 
Vermont . - 220 3,080) Western, . . 2,460 10,000 
Massachusetts . 83 21) Canada.... #0 400 
New York... 18 1,059 —_ — 

Total ~.ccescsvvecvsececs « od tbe 17,118 


CATTLE AND SHEEP BY RAILROADS, &c. 


1883, 





States, ana Py milch cows scarce at@50a65 
band-boxes. 1@15; calves in good Be a cam 
firm at c. ogs better; State and Western, @5 } 
5.25. Sheep and lambs firm; lambs, $5.3046.25- shee. 
#4.3005.25. , 
Chicago, Nov. 19, 1883.—Hoge—market 54 10+ low. 
er: packing, #4.1094.55; packing and shipping, @4.40 
a5; ight, $4.2544.55; skips, 344. Cattle Market 15 
@20c lower, exports, $6.3007.35; good to choice shi 
ping steers, #5.6046.20; common to medium, #4 “A 
5.60; range strong; grass Texans, $3.6004.40: Amer 
cans, $4.6045.65. Market active on best: j 
ferior to fair, $2. g00d, $3.00; choice, 24: Ty - 
ans, @2.5003.75. 4 
Nov. 20,—Hogs—Market l0c lower; packing, #4 
1.50; packing and shipping, $4.6044.90; light, a4 a4 4) 
skips, $344. Cattle—Market weaker; « Xports, #62 
7; good to choice shipping steers, €5.5046.10: com) 
to medium, #445.30; range steady; vrass Tex - 
$4.2545.60. Sheep—Market slow for coinmon, stead 
for best; inferior to fair $2.5043 ¥ 100 th. " 
choice, $3.75. 


BUcTON WOOL MARKET. 

Boston, November 

The transactions of the week show a fair increas 
over the week previous, principally in X fleeces a 
unwashed, and the sales have been more than ‘ fu 
nounting for the week to 2,745,800 the of 

ces remain the same and we do not look fi 


sheep 








good, & 


10, 1883 










ri 


any change at present. Fine fleeces contin ? 
held with considerable firmness, but are compa 

ly quiet at the prices asked. Holders of tine woo) ¢ 
that there is no more than will be wanted, and 
some instances 40c has been offered and refy ed 1 
choice XX. The demand for X fleeces has j 

and the sales of Michigan have been lay 





some previous weeks, Prices for round lot 
obtained that could not have been realized 
and upwards of 400,000 ths X have been tak: ree 
| at 34¢ # th. At this time last year the sales of Mi 
gan X were at 30c ¥ th, just 4c # bhigher t) 

current rates Phe price of X wool is, there 

low compared with previous years, and we 
prised that manufacturers have pur 


hase 


present quotations 

The advices from Melbourne report rs | 
change, although the latest telegram re ports 
tone rhe quantity purchased for the | 





| Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 
Fitchburg . . 1,664 2,077 | Fastern . .. .100 510 
Lowell .» 198 4,507] Boston & Maine — _ 
Bos. & Albany1,!110 10,000 | On foot & boata 76 21 
Old Colony — at es sia 
coe 0 eo 0 0 Blds 1M 


Total 
DROVES OF CATTLE AND SHEEP. 
Hogs. Cattle. Sheep. Veais. 
Maine— 
F.H. Coolidge & Son, . 20 
Cariton & Co. 2. 1 
[. S. Libby & Son ... 18 
Libby & Merrill .... 18 il 
ay S| 4 
S. H. Wardwell .... ly 
New Hampshire— 
B. F. McIntire... 4 
E. F. Adden 2 
J.C. Marshall 
J.QO. Sanborn... 
O. F. Bothell, ... 
C. Philbrook .... 
N. E. Winn ...-. 
M. Pike ... 
G. W. Brown. . 2... 12 
I. B. Sargent... 5 


van 

>) 2 
26 75 30 
450 3 
ww 145 te) 
l 100 l 


Breck & Wood... 
Dow & Moulton .. 
Aldrich & Johnson . 
H.A. Wileox ... . 
F. Chickering ....-. 10 
E. Slocum ...«++e-. 
W.G. Townsend. ... il 
Vermont— 


S. A. Cleaveland.... 
G. W. Brownell ...-. 18 rt 1] 
M. G. Flanders. .... 1 7 44 

L.T. Mallory. ....-. l 
R. E. French & Son . 

Sargent & Turner ... 
N. K. Campbell ...-. bo 
LW. Timmer e cece 15 os 
J. V. Newton 

Martin & Squier .... 16 It 
eS 5 Fererre l ] 
L. C. Fairbanks .... 

W. Ricker .. 
Hall & Seaver ....-. 
A.B. Edwards. .... 2 24 
F.S. Kimball . , ee 6 nt) 1 
H.V. Whipple..... ll 
H. R. Brannock .... 65 
J. Enmgrem occ cee ld 
J.Carroll «ee cee-s il 

G. B. Evans .. ++ 7 242 
Gilfillan & Blanchar« 
B.S. Hastings ....-. 1 l4 
H. Ingerson ... ses x6 ) 
CO. W. Bragpe cc ccc 1 
G. Moody «.eee-e 

O. Bixby. .cssceee 

H. F. Gilbert. . 


J.Dimon. ... 
J.S.Henry .. 
J.D. Hosmer. . 
(. Leavitt, Jr . 
H. M. Taft... 
Scattering 


nie eos 


B. Hurlbert «5.2 i 14 © 

D. Fisher 1.2 see 20 , . 

J. iH. Hayes .. 

W. Fisher ... 

H. Bush .... 

J. McBride. .ecccece 
Weatern— 


Hathaway & Jackson. . 
M. Goldsmith ....-. 6. 
A.N. Monroe , eee wor 
Hollis & Co. . 2s + 10,000 
C. Leavitt, Jr ... 

Stetson & Farrell, . 
E. H. Eames... . ° 
J.MecFlynn ..e.. 20 


Canada— 


-* 


J.Dunn.. eosece 100 


m. Meamieeh «ccc 0% 40 
TRADI Cable intelligence, as given by 
heaviest shippers, gives encouragement to 
ts prices at Liverpool and Glasgow on cut 
7a7id a week ago, and sheep 


7}d, against 747 
Only 146 cattle and 275 sheep 


FOREIGN 
one of our 
the trade, 
tle, rate at 
still remained at Sd 
sailed from this port during the week, with the 


have 

latest shipment of beef Nov. 13, 2202 qra. The Prus 
sian for Glasgow 80 cattle, by J. A. Hathaway; 80 by 
J. Black; 100 by Lingham & O’Brine. City of Boston 


for London, 286 cattle, and 275 sheep, by A “N. Mouroe,. 
NORTHERN CATTLE. 
PRICES ON 100 ths. DRESSED WEIGHT. 
Good oxen $8 00 @ 8 50 Second qual. . $5 00 @6 00 
Fair to good 6 50 @ 7 75 Third quality. 400 4450 
Few pairs premium bullocks . #9 00 @Y 50 


Union Market, Watertown, Tuesday, Nov. 20, 
—Total receipts of cattle at this landing 1003 head, 
against 1582 last week. Coarse oxen in supply, and 
good tidy steers searce. From past experience we did 
not expect that the week previous to Thanksgiving 





would forward much of anything but second quality | 


quantities 
only a 
dressed 


stock to market; there are generally large 
of slim beef handled the week before a holiday 
few pairs sold at any better than Sic per 
weight, from the country stock. Western steers 
moved at steady rates, from 54c to 6jc, mostly Phe 
general tone on the week's supply was unchanged. 
The prospect is that the attendance of butchers will be 
small next week. 


SALES OF CATTLE AT UNION MARKET. 


A very nice pair of four-year-olds, raised in Boscaw 


en, N. H., were considered very desirable, estimated 
to dress 1150 Ibs, and sold at top market price by G 
W. Brown; 10 oxen to dress 1150 ths at Shave dressed 
weight. 


\ lot of 6 oxen were sold that averaged 1500 ths, at 


rhe live; others were sold to same party, at prices 
varying, some higher and some lower than 5ic. 
Sales of one pair of oxen weighing $230 ths at 4jc 


and 4 heifers for $105, by J. Engram. 


WESTERN CATTLE. 

PRICES ¥ CWT. ON THE LIVE WEIGHT. 
Extra... .$650 @675 | Light to fair $5 624 @6 00 
Good to prime 6 12446 374 | Slim . 400 @4 50 

A few lots of premium steerscost. .. + — @7 00 

Brighton, Tuesday and Wednesday, Nov. 20 and 2 
/S83.—A moderate supply of cattle put upon the mar 
ket. Dealers did not expect an extensive call, and 
then cattle cost too high at Chicago to make the busi 
ness very profitable here. Butchers say that Chicago 
prices would be about all they can afford to pay, with 





hides at 64a7\c, and tallow at duée # th. At Chicago, 
last Wednesday, good shipping cattle were sold at 
tullowing prices: 21 common steers, av 1015 bbs at 
#4 20; Sudo, av 1020 ths at $425; 42 fair steers, av 
i214 ths at $450; 30 medium steers, av 1190 bs at 
#4 90, and good steers from $545 up to $550. With 
heavy receipts cattle would soon be sold here at such 
rates. The lowest grade country cattle were cheap as 
sold at Watertown; two year olds at $14425 per head 
fhe market was rather quiet, and prices unchanged 


from last week 
SALES OF CATTLE AT BRIGHTON, 

Sales of 14 Western steers, av 1050 ths, at 5\c live, 
and 2 do, av 1000 ths at dc, by E. H. Eames, 

Sales of 10 steers, av 1150 tbs at 6c # th, by J. 
MecFlynn 

Sales of 15 steers, av 1200 ths at 6c; 3 do, av 110 ths 
at 580; 4 do, av 1240 ths at $640; 5 do, uv 1256 Ibs at 
3 do, av 1050 ths at $5 70, by C. Leavitt, Jr 
6 do, av 


Farrell & 


dje; 
Sales of 10 steers, av 1206 tbs at $6 45 


Ibs at $610; 5 do, av 1050 tbs at Se, by 
Stetson. 


MAINE CATTLE, BEEF AND STORE. 
AT WATERTOWN. 

Prices of Store Cattle.—Working Oxen # pair from 
#754100 to $1104175; milch cows and calves from $25 
to $38; extra $40 to $00; farrow cows $15 to $30; year 
lings $10 to $20; two-years-old $14 to $30; three-years 
old $25 to $42. 
$50 430. 


124M) 


Sut few Maine cattle at market. That drovers find 
the business unprofitable is certain from the fact that 
the rates on slim young stock and ordinary oxen are 
such as to enable dealers to buy here, and take back 
stock to sell to the farmers, at a profit. 

Late arrivals and sales of stock at Brighton on 
Wednesday. A. N. Monroe had 6 cars of cattle, Hol 
lis & Co., 9 D. D. sheep. Sales of 20 steers av 1150 ths 
at 58c; 17 do av 1015 ths at $5 35; 17 do av 1240 ihe at 
6}c; 20 do ay 1250 ths at 6c; 17 do av 1105 ths at $5 05 
17 do ay 1290 ths at 6jc; 20 do av 1300 ths at $670; 15 
do av 1275 tbs at $6 20; 15 do av 1547 ths at 86 50, by A. 
N- Monroe. Sale of | odd steer, 1100 ths, at $65, by .J. 
Dimon. Sales of | pr working oxen girthing 6 ft ¥ in, 
weighing 3000 ths, at $160; lnice new milch cow at 
253; 3 at $40 each by C.O. Howe. Sales of 1 new 
milch cow at $453; 1 springer at $34; 2 for $75 the pair, 
1 pr store steers 2000 ths at $75, by 5. H. Wardwell. 
Libby & Merrill. 
Sales of 3 new milech cows for $155; 2 at $70475, by J. 
8S. Henry. Sales of new milch cows at #42455 

New MiLcn Cows, AND SPRINGERS.— The de 
mand for nice milch cows is good, and full prices ob 
tained, with sales of 1 new milch cow at $72 50; 3 
cows from $35@58; 2 spripgers at $105; 1 new milch 
cow at $50. 

VEAL CALVES.—The supply 300 head, with a good 


FAT HoGs anp Store Pics.—Fat hogs remain 
steady at 5) 45jc live weight, and store pigs in better 
demand but at low rates. Sales of 8 pigs average 22 
ths at $2.00; 15 average 30 ths at $2.25; 10 average 25 
tbs at $2.25 head. Some six weeks old offered at 
$).25 each. 

Liv& POoULTRY.—Supply 4500 ths; sales of fowl and 
chickens at 10@12c, and turkeys at l5c per th. 


NORTHERN SHEEP. 


Prices—Sheep and Lambs, in lots, 2j]45jc # 8, or 
$2 7545 25 ¥ head. Spring Lambs, 44@5jc # B. 


The market was well stocked with Western and 
Northern sheep, and the business was inactive at 
Union Market Tuesday morning. Lambs of good 
quality were wanted at 5}@5jc, or je lower than last 
week; but the market generally did not represent the 
right kind of flocks; many of them were fairly fatted, 
but coarse, while others appeared to be tail ends of 
lots, on which farmers did not wish to spend their 
time trying to fat, and wanted to dispose of them at 
any price. We heard of one lot under process of being 
sold, that was somewhat mixed as to quality; there 
were some left in the yards unsold, that the owner 
would have sold at $1 50 per head. The best sheep at 
market were taken from a lot of 210 head that weighed 
200 the; a ewe sheep, three years old, and sold at #15. 
A mixed lot of 74 head weighing 6300 ths, were sold at 
4;c 140 head, av 81 ths, at 5c. 


HIVEs, PELTS, SWINE, &c. 


Brighton hides, 7474; country do, heavy 6447, light 
—@6; bull & stag hides,—@—c ¥ B; calf skins 11g i2c 
¥; wool pelts, $—-@— ea. Tallow—Brighton, 64 
6hc; country, 4@5c. estern fat hogs, 5}a5jc ¥ Bb; 
Store pigs, 5@10c at retail; sucking pigs $2.50@3.50 ea; 
Northern dressed hogs, —@6c. Pelts 75c6$1 ea; lamb 
skins 70@95c each. Dairy skins 20@50c each. 


GENERAL REMARKS.—There was during the week 
no lack of cattle for the beef interest; supplies have 
come forward sufficiently to satisfy the demand for 
this and a part of next week. After next Tuesday, 
beef dealers anticipate a very light call, and next 
week’s cattle market will no doubt show considerable 
thinness, as the attention of deaiers will be contined 
more particularly to poultry in all its branches. It 
would hardly be prudent for dealers to invest exten- 
sively in cattle next week. There was virtually no 
change to note. The lack of good, fat Northern stock 
was a misfortune; slim young heifers, steers, and 
coarse oxen predominated. There were plenty of 
slim sheep at market—not very desirable; some not 
much better than pelters, while the best flocks changed 
hands at 5je # b. cows are very firm at quota- 
tions, if of good quality. Hog market u ged, 
with heavy receipts. Veal calves strong as quoted, 
and poultry finds a ready sale at 10@15c. 








CATTLE MARKETS. 
¥., Nov. 20, 1883.—Cattle Market 
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Financial Matters, 


STOCK---CLOSING PRICES 
| WEDNESDAY, Nov. 21, 
| U.S. Pacific 6s, 1895 . 

- ore 


| 
|} SALES OF 
ISAS 
ceoeseer 
| 4 wee evnecse 
ert iecre = ee eee eee eeees 
. of Columbia 3.658 .....4. 
Atch., Top. & Santa Fe R. R 
| Eastern Kh. R. 6s 
| Hartford & Erie R. R. 7s 
New York & New England R 
New Mexico & So. Pacific R 
Rutland R. R. 6s ; 
Union Pacific R. R. 8s sinking fund... 
Boston Water PowerCo . 4.456446 
Boston Land Company .....e¢++ + 
| Boston Gas Light Co ° 
| Bell Tebempneme cet ct tee ees eee eo « 192 
Atch., Topeka & Santa Fe R.R... 1. ee ee Sy 
Boston & Albany R. R. .. ee ee ee ee es 1764 
| boston & Lowell RK ° e-° ° ° 
& Maine KR. KR eeoereeeceveececes IZ 
Boston & Providence R. KR... ee eee ee ee 1 
Cheshire K. R. pref. 
| Concord R. R . e 8 iy 
| Connecticut River R. KR 
Eastern R. R.. . « 
Petonberg R. BM... ccccsevece ) 
| Manchester & Lawrence R. KR eesceces oe ly 
Maine Central R.R . 
Nashua & Lowell R.R........ 
New York & New England R. RR. .. 1. eee ‘ 
Dereeere E. Bic csascsrecovssteoevecvxers 1M 
Norwich & Worcester R 1b 
| Ogdensburg & Lake Champlain R. RR... 4... 0 
| Old Colony R.R. ..... ’ 4 
| Portland, Saco & Portsmouth R.R........ 1 
| Rutland, R. R. pref 
| Union Pacific K. R . 
| Vermont & Canada R. KR 
| Vermont & Massachusetts R.R.. oe ee ee ee 188 
Worcester & Nashua R.R. . covussseos @ 


Catarrh 


ear every! 





At this season of the ody has a cold, and 
bad ones By frey 


branes of the nose become very 


some ver lent exposu res the men 


sensitive, and catarrh 


and influenzas are epidemic Relief may be obtained 
by the use of Hox 
For 


| I don’t remember when, I bad the catarrh in my head 


“1's Sarsaparilla 


many years in succession, beginning so far back 


It consisted of an excessive flow from my nose, 


| Ringing and Bursting Noises 


head. Sometimes the hearing in my left ear 


in my 
Five years ago, about this season of the 
year, I began to use Hood's Sarsaparilla. I was helped 


se it until I felt myself 


right away, but I continued to u 
cured.—Mrs. Eliza H. Caultield, Lowell, Mass 
Jerome Brownell, merchant and extensive miller at 
| Victor, Ontario county, N. Y., writes I have used 
| Hood's Sarsaparilla for my catarrh, and it has helped 
me I consider Hood’s Sarsaparilla one of the best 
remedies for blood-disease to be obtained.” 


100 Doses One Dollar 


“T have been troubled with that distressing com 
plaint, catarrt, and have been using Hood's Sursapa 
rilla, and find it one of the best remedies I have ever 
taken My trouble has lasted ten ye , and I never 
could get any relief until I commenced to use Hood's 


Sarsaparilla.—’’ Martin Shield, Chicago, LI 


Danger from Catarrh 


f the Serof 





und extent 0 
many deaths from cou 

ected catarrh There 

protracted ¢ ighing spell, the 

discharges copiously, and the 

In such cases Hood's Sarsaparilla corrects the ca f 

tarrh by its direct action in diset the poison P 

from the blood through nat s great outlets, so that f 

healthy, sound blood reaches the branes and is 

wholesome 


Hood's Sarsaparilla 
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, Mas it45 


Depends upon the 
lous infection 
sumption can be traced to 
is a violent distress, 
eyes weep, the 
| head seems about te «; 


amount 
Unquestionably 
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Sold by druggists. #1 
; a, Lowe 


C.1. HOOD & CO., Apothe 


RITAW 

















CNIEIRIVIE 
(CONQUEROR. } of 


A SPECIFIC FOR 
me EPILEPSY, SPASMS, “OS 
CONVULSIONS, FALLING SICKNESS, 
ST. VITUS DANCE, ALCHOHOLISM, 

OPIUM EATING, SYPHILIS, i 
SCROFULA, KINGS EVIL, ki: 
UGLY BLOOD DISEASES, DYSPEPSIA, 
NERVOUSNESS, SICK HEADACHE, 
RHEUMATISM, NERVOUS WEAKNESS, ¥ 
NERVOUS PROSTRATION, 
BRAIN WORRY, BLOOD SORES, 
BILIOUSNESS, COSTIVENESS, 
KIDNEY TROUBLES AND IRREGULARITIES. - 


BH™$1.50 per bottle at druggists. CS 
The Dr. $. A. Richmond Med., Co., Prop’rs. 


St. Toseph, Io. (1) 
Correspondence freely answered by physicians 
For testimoniale and circulars send stamp. 














Albany, N. 
fairly active. Beeves tirm for medium ; =~ natives 
§@ic higher, $5.50¢7. Texans, $4.50@6; firmer ; 


’ ©. N. CRITTENTON, Agent, New York. 
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ADVERTISING RATES. 


idvertisements, Ist insertion, 12 ots. per line. 
Kach subsequent insertion, 8 “ « 4 
Rusiness Notices, first © ae 98. tee: ee 
m2“ “ ‘* 
° 40 ii if) se 
Advertisements must be sent in as early in the week 
on Tuesday, to secure insertion. 
Advertisers are charged for the space occupied in 
solid nonpareil measure. 
rransient advertising must be prepaid. 
Cuts Inserted without extra charge. 
No advertisement inserted for less than one dollar. 
Special terms for Probate and Farm Advertising. 
aa The are net prices for all advertising less 
than $100 in amount. 


Each subsequent é¢ 


Reading Matter Notices, . . 


above 


TRAVELLING AGENTS. 
rhe following gentlemen, who are authorized Agents 
the NEw ENGLAND FARMER, will canvass for sub- 


following Counties in 





scribers and collections in the 
New England 

G. W. NYB, .cecces 
FREEMAN ROBBINS, 

F. W. CHEEVER, ....-. 
A. W. WINGATE... sccee 
ESTER BARNES, ..«- 


» » Worcester Co., Ms. 
» WASHINGTON, VT. 

+ CALEDONIA Co., VT. 
- AROoSTOOK Co., ME. 
.» BRIsToL Co., Ms. 
Subscribers are requested to forward their subscrip- 
Agent to call. The date 
how far they have 








ns without waiting for the 


cir label will always show 





Farmers’ Directory, 


The Business Honses wacse cards appear in this 
soumn are among the best and most reliable in the 
uy. 


DIVIDEND 
NEW ENGLAND MORTGAGE AND 
vortesnrseameie COMPANY. 


Phirteenth mi-annual dividend 4 per cent regular 


April ih Dele payable October 4th, 
AT ROOM 29, ROGERS’ BUILDING 
Stock Bonds aud Mortgages for sale at par. 


ETH FE. BROWN, Cc. D. MILES. 
ESTABLISHED 1856. 

WM. F. BROOKS & CO. 
Commission Merchants, and Wholesale Dealers in 
FLOUR AND COUNTRY PRODUCE, 

Butter, Cheese, Eggs, Beans, Pork, Lard, 
Poultry, Pried Apples, &c. 
Country Consignments Solicited. 

28 Blackstone St., under New England House. 


Ws. F. BROOKS. BOSTON. __CHAS. O. BROOKS. 


"FUBNI TURE. 





Established in 1836. 
w. PB. BR. BROOKS, 
DEALER IN 


FURNITURE, CARPETINGS, 


Stoves, Feathers, Mattresses, Clocks, &c. 
151 HANOVER STREET, 
14 Blackstone St. BOSTON. 9 Marshall St. 


INSURANCE. 


Quincy Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
ASH FUND, JANUARY 1, 1843, $482,451.87 

surplus over Re-Insurance, «+ «+e +S: 

jain in Cash Fund the past ye ad 26 

Gain in Cash Surplus the past ye 18, 309,66 

AND EVERY LOSS PAID IN FUL L. 
Amount at risk, $26,117,877.00. 

Total Liabilities, $190,632.57 

Dividends paid on every Expiring Policy: 50 per 

vent. on 5 years, 30 per cent. on } years, and 20 per 


818.40 





8.07 
oeeee ® 





sent. on all others. 
IskAgL W. MuNROR, Pres’t and Treas. 
nas. A. HOWLAND, Sec’y. 
“a * . 
General Hutelligence. 
PERSONAL. 
President Arthur will attend the annual din- 
ner of the New England Society, at Brooklyn, 
N. ¥ , on Dee. 21st. 


Che nearest collateral des« endants of Wash- 
ure said to be two cousins, who keep 
family place in Eastern Virginia. 
great-grand- 


ngton, ¢ 
up the old 
liss Margaret Washington is a 
if the 
old la ly of sev nty. 
the Washington blood in their veins than any 
living 

Bancroft, 
in, has the 
as the 


first President, and is a vigorous 


These two have more of 


ther persons 


The town of Iowa, named after 


promise of $1000 


nucleus ofa 


*1 
worth of books 


from him, 
publie library. 
Tom Thumb’ )'s widow is in a Chicago muse- 
um, fulfilling a contract made by the General 
fore he died. She is billed as ‘*The charm- 
ng Widow Thumb.” 
It is said that the 


Ex-Governor 


Western land 
Maine a 


sale of 
nade by Coburn of 


short time since, was one of the largest ever 


made in this country by any single individual. 


It amounted to S800 000, 
Ramsey of the Court of 
created a sensation by 


Judge (Queen's 


Bench, Montreal, has 


lenouncing the Judiciary of the Government 


as needful of reform, and refuses to sit in an 
extra term, ordered by the Minister of Jus- 
tice. 

Eben S. Draper, of Hopedale, Mass., was 
married in New York, Wednesday, Novem- 


wer 21st, to Miss Bristow, daughter of Gen. 
Benj. H. 


Bristow. The wedding, followed 

i brilliant reception, was held at the resi- 
lence of the bride’s parents, No. 37 West 
lorty-ninth Street, and was attended bya 


and friends from 
The 


Geo. 


relatives 
and other cities. 


Will Bristow 


irge C¢ 


mpany of 
New York, 
hers were Me 
A. Draper 
Che Governor has nominated for 


William E. 


Boston, 
and 


ssrs. 


Judge of 


l’robate for Bristol county, Fuller 


f Taunton, who is now Register of Probate | 


for that county. 
(Queen Victoria left Balmoral last 
r Windsor 
traordinary precautions for the safety of 


Tuesday 
The railway company took ex- 
the 
viaduct across 


train, and when it reached the 


Windsor Slough, large gangs of men guarded 
the arches. 


The richest men of New Haven, Conn., are 


Ex-Governor James E. English, who is worth 
65,000,000, made in the lumber business ; 
John C. Anderson, worth $5,000,000, who 
inherited his father’s fortune and tobacco 


and Treadwell Ketch- 
$4,000,000, 


isiness in New York, 
un, reckoned at $3,000,000 to 
made himself. 
Hancock is again laid up. He 


and reopened 


whi h he 

Gen went 
out too soon, strained his knee, 
the abscess, necessitating a painful operation. 


He is confined to his bed. 

THE BILIOUS, 
dyspeptic or constipated, should address, with two 
stamps for pamphlet, Wort ’s Dispensary Mept- 
CAL ASSOCIATIE x, Buffal : 


A GOOD TIME AT HINGHAM. 
» Hing gricultural and Horticultu- 


r zs Societ Y, 


ham A 


which was first established in 


1808, celebrated its twenty-fifth birthday on 
luesday of last week, by an exhibition of 
fruits and flowers at their elegant and spa- 
cious hall, followed by a supper and a dance 
in the evening. The afternoon and early part 


evening was devoted to the exhibition 
chrysanthemums, &c., and the dis- 
creditable, although not as 
The collection of chrysan- 


of the 
fruit, 
lay was very 
large as last year. 
hemums comprised ahout one hundred and 
lifty pots, some specimens being remarkably 

e. Mr. Oliver Todd had the largest col- 

ction, comprising 80 pots. Among the 
nest specimens were the Madame Desgrange, 
l’arasol, Montgolfier. Dr. Masters, L’Orna- 
ment de la Nature, Madame Chapon and Fair 
Maid of Guernsey. Fearing Burr, Esq., ex- 
ibited 40 pots, prominent among which were 
luchess of Manchester, Mary Morgan, Sou- 
venir de Mercedes, Dr. Masters, Mrs. Jay, 
Mt. Etna, Boquet Fait and Christine. Mr. 
Henry N. Cushing had 12 pots, comprising 
excellent specimens of Geo, Glenny, Snow- 
!, Magnum Bonum, Mary Morgan, Guern- 

cy Nugget and Jardin des Plants. 

Mr. Zenas Loring also had a good collec- 
tion. William Fearing, 2d, exhibited a beau- 
tiful specimen of Camellia Japonica. Hon. 
Starks Whiton and Hon. Ames Bates made a 
grapes, &., 

7.30 P. M. the farmers’s supper was 


display of pears, 
At 


rved, nearly 350 persons being present. 


At the close of the supper the literary part of 


¢ 


‘He programme was presented, and consisted 
' introductory remarks by President Ripley, 
who es Hon. John D. Long as the 
rator of the evening, who gave an excellent 
“count of the society from its formation to 
the present time. Mr. E. Leavitt Howard 
was the poet of the evening, and in bis usual 
happy manner described in verse the changes 
4nd improvements of the past quarter of a 


THE — 


Remarks were also made by Ed- 
mund Hersey, Esq., an ex-President of the 
Society, and Mr. Luther Stephenson. The 
remainder of the evening was passed in danc- 
ing, music being furnished by Richardson's 
Orchestra of Boston. 


century. 





IMPORTANT. 
When you visit or leave New York City, save 
Baggage Expressage and Carriage Hire, and stop at 
the Granp Union Horst, opposite Grand Central 
Depot. 600 Elegant rooms, fitted up at a cost of 
one million dollars, reduced to $1 and upwards per 
day. European Plan. Elevator. Restaurant sup- 
plied with the best. Horse cars, stages and elevated 
railroad to all depots. Families can live better for 
less money at the Grand Union Hotel than at any 
other first-class hotel in the city. 


INTERESTING TO CIDER MAKERS, 

About a year ago an association of cider 
and cider-vinegar makers was formed in this 
city, having for its object the repeal of the 
law which permits the manufacture of whiskey 





vinegar. The association comprised many of 
the most enterprising farmers of New Eng- 
together with a fair sprinkling of busi- 


It was pointed out 


| land, 
ness men from the city. 
by them to the Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue that the ‘‘whiskey vinegar law” opened 
a wide door for successful fraud upon the gov- 
ernment, an allegation which was very easily 
| proved, and indeed seemed so evident a tru- 
ism as hardly to need proof at all. Alarmed 
by the prospect of the repeal of the law, the 
Western whiskey vinegar men have in their 
turn organized a n&tional association, secured 
great influence among the Western Senators, 
and appointed a resident agent in Washington 
to look after their interests, and will be there 
stability to the 


with a lobby to give greater 


present law, which threatens to annibilate the 


cider interest. According to the correspond- 
ent of the Roston Journal, a delegation of 


this Vinegar Association is now in Washing- 
ton to induce the Secretary of the Treasury 
to agree to recommend to Congress a bill 
| putting this manufacture of alcholic vapor 
vinegar on a firm basis by appointing Govern- 
ment storekeepers to supervise the distillers. 
In their argument to the Commissioner of In- 
who did not commit himself 
maintained they have 


ternal Revenue, 
to their scheme, they 
developed a new line of exports and have 
thus found a market for American corn in a 
new form; that they made it possible for the 
packers of the West to save their tripe and 


pigs’ feet by pickling them for export; they 


NEW ENGLAND FARMER ---- AN AGRICULTURAL AND 
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THE PANAMA CANAL. 


Mr. L. Austin Spaulding of Lockport, N. 
Y., who has a contract for dredging seven 
miles of the Panama: canal, on the Pacific 
slope, has just returned from the isthmus, and 
on his arrival in New York was interviewed 
by a Boston Herald correspondent and ques- 
tioned as to the work that was being done 
and the prospects of the company. He said 
that work was going on favorably the entire 
length of the canal, and the completion of the 
undertaking was only a question of time and 
money. Where the Rio Grande was inter- 
cepted, the river would be turned into the ca- 
“ The obstacle of the Chagres river, on 
the Atlantic side, it was proposed to remove 
by erecting dams to change its course. M. 
de Lesseps was expected at the isthmus in 
January. It was not true that the machinery 
employed had proved a failure. It performed 
its purpose well. A great deal of machinery 
had been bought, and more would very likely 
have tobe. Pre parations had been made for 
suitable buildings for the engineers and hos- 
pitals along the route. About 15,000 men 
were employed in various capac ities. The 
eommon laborers were Jamaica negroes, who 
came in large numbers by every ship. There 
was no trouble because the men were not 
paid. Certainly there was no difficulty with 
the Panama Canal Company on this account. 
There might be isolated cases where contract- 








have driven adulterated vinegar from the 
market, as under the alcoholic vapor process | 


pure vinegar can be made more cheaply than 
The cider manu- 


adulterated vinegar can be. 
facturers of New England have 
difficult task before them, to oppose the great 
whiskey interest of the country, 
ten shaped national legislation to suit its own 


a serious and | 
which has of- 


ends, and proposes to continue so to do, not 


in this matter but in the vastly more im- 


and by 


only 
portant one of the reform of the tariff, 


implication, the whole system of Federal taxa- 


tion. 


— The 


method of | 


A Vatuasie Discovery. Lumber 
Trade Journal that 


tree felling by dynamite has been successfully 


states anew 


introduced. A cartridge of the explosive sub- | 


stance is placed in a channel bored directly 


under the tree to be operated upon, and when | 
exploded the tree is simply forced up bodily 
and fal If this system 
works as well as it is represented to do, and 
by the 
proportion of 


ls intact on its side. 


the is not fractured force of the 


explosion, a 
wood at the base of the trunk 


tree 
large valuable | 


can be utilized, 


which is now lost. For clearing forest prop- 


erties to convert into arable land, this method | 
appears admirably adapted, as it brings up 
the roots of the tree at the one operation, and 
dispenses with the costly and tedious process 


of grubbing up the roots of the felled timber. 


Tue Vermont State AGRICULTURAL So- 
CIETY 
Wednesday of last week, at which the follow- 
elected: G. §. 


Root, Ben- 


held its annual meeting at Rutland, on 
ing Board of Directors were 


Moulton, New York; Henry G. 


nington; George A. Merrill, Rutland; Wm. 
| R. Sanford, Orwell; James A. Shedd, Bur- 


| lington; Lemuel S. Drew, Burlington; Hen- 


| ry B. Kent, Dorset; C. H. Hubbard, Spring- 
field ; George Davis, East Montpelier; H. C. 
Cleveland, Coventry; George Hammond, 
Middlebury; Henry W. Keyes, Newbury ; 


Charles 
Pomfret. 


chosen 


C. H. Campbell, Westminster West ; 
J. Bell, Walden; Miller, 
Hon. He nry Chase of Lyndon was 
President, Henry Clark of Rutland, 
and N. LB. Safford of Hartford, 
Socic ty. 


Crosby 


Secreta- 
ry, Treasurer 
of the 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. — A cor- 
New England Homestead, 
says: 


THE 
respondent of the 
writing of the Agricultural College, 
‘‘Under President Greenough’s capable and 
judicious management, the State Agricultural 
College at Amherst is remarkably prosperous. 
The students are well satisfied with the new 
regime, except that military instruction has 
occupied too much time, but this matter will 
probably be With 
the present curriculum, more work and study 
C. students, than at 
in the country. 


satisfactorily adjusted. 


| is required of tue M. A 
almost other College 


Both faculty and students are doing splendid 


any 


work.” 


A Transaction IN Eaas. — A Danish 
steamer which arrived at New York a month 
ago with fire in her hold, had among her car- 
250 boxes containing 180,000 eggs. The 

water pumped into the vessel to quench the 

flames —— heated and boiled the eggs 
| hard. A speculator bought the lot for $200, 
intending to retail them to hotels and restaur- 
ants. He soon found, however, that the 
fumes of the Swedish matches, to the sponta- 
neous combustion of which the fire was due, 
had impregnated the with the odor of 
sulphur, and nobody would buy them. To 
add to his misfortune, the health authorities 
refuse to take the 180,000 eggs off his hands 
| as offal, and he will have to transport them to 
a suitable place of deposit at his own expense. 
What puzzles him is, how the sample eggs 
which he ate before making the purchase, hap- 
pened to be perfectly sweet and fresh.— 
Journal. 


goz 


egos 
ar 





Tue Palatka Herald estimates that 500,000 alli 
gators were killed in Florida last year. 
| Tne Earl of Lytton has written six poems of 
considerable length for the Youth’s Companion. 
They are strongly characteristic of the author of 
“Lucile,” and are the first contributions he has 
| ever made to an American periodical. 


The London Times mourns the decline of the 
watch trade in England, and attributes it to the use 
of new ideas and inventions by workmen both in 
America and Switzerland, while English artisans 
stick to the methods of their forefathers. 


Lapis are peculiarly subject to cold feet. They 
can find relief in the use of Wilsonia Maguetle In- 
soles which are made very thin, not requiring a 
large shoe. Sold by druggists and shoe dealers. 
Made to fit all sizes. Price 50 cents. 


CaLIvorRNIA having succeeded in stopping the 
influx of Chinamen, the problem rises before her 
ranchmen and vineyardists how to obtain good 
farm laborers. The Immigration Society is doing 
effective work in Europe, but it cannot supply one- 
tenth of the demand. 


THE MARVELLOUS Stnoine Doiti.—This charm- 
ing novelty is advertised in this issue, by Mass. 
Organ Co., 57 Washington St., Boston, Mass., and 
certainly nothing will appeal more quickly to the 
children than a Doll t will sing asong. The 
price is very reasonable, the Doll is a beautiful af- 
fair, and the e ingenious singing attachment will de- 
light the young and amuse the old. The little Cc 

who finds a Webber Doll “in her stocking” a 
Christmas pi will be the envy of all. 


Wire fences and blooded stock are revolution- 
izing the cattle business in Texas. The first dis- 
fone with cow-beys and “rounding up,” and the 
atter enables the growers to compete with Mon- 
tana cattle. 


Hoon’s SARSAPARILLA is made of roots, herbs, 
and barks. It gives tone to the stomach and makes 
the weak strong. Sold by druggists. 


Tue mines of Southern California are developing 
great richness. The region tributary to Los An- 
geles is turning out $300,000 a month in bullion, 
and this is but the beginning. 


Lapies should wear a Hop Plaster over ong 
small of the back, as it cures all pains and aches 
25 cts. at any drug store. All ready to apply. 


A New York physician claimed at a meeting of 
the Columbia V: eterinary College that scarlet fever 
originated among horses, and that each case of 
disease may be traced to these animals, 


Evmtersy Entirety Curep.—Prof. Irving B. 
Smith, of Pike, N. Y., makes the following state- 
ment: “Samaritan Nervine has entirely cured me 
of epileptic fits.” 


Corron raising in South Carolina has not paid 
well under Chinese labor. Negro hands are being 
engaged to replace the Chinamen. 


Vecetine is nourishing and strengtheni 

fies the blood; regulates the bowels; alee th the 
nervous system ; acts directly upon the secretions, 
and arouses the whole system to action. 


| James Carey, 


| soldiers, 


home-rulers, 
| trolled by police and soldiers, several riots have oc- 


ors were not prompt in payfment. ‘The clim- 
ate was favorable to work in the dry season, 
which corresponded to the winter here, and 
lasted from Dec. 1 to May 15. A large addi- 
tional force was to be put on, and the work 
yushed with vigor during the dry season. 

‘he reports that the climate w was deacly and 
the mortality great were much exaggerated. 
The dry season was not unfavorable to north- 
erners, but every one was liable to fevers 
during the wet season. The men who were 
careless in their habits were liable to catch 
the fever and die, but the number of deaths 
was not sufficiently large to create terror 
among the men. The fever could be avoided 
by keeping out of the night air, eschewing 
stimulants and exercising care about wearing 
wet clothing. People who took care of them- 
selves got along well enough. 





Ir you feel dull, drowsy, debilitated, have fre- 
quent headache, mouth tastes bad, poor appetite, 
tongue coated, you are suffering from torpid liver, 
or “biliousness.”” Nothing will cure you so spee dily 
and permanently as Dr. Pierce’s “Golden Medical 
Discovery.” By all druggists. 


The World Abroad. 


SUMMARY OF LATEST FOREIGN DES- 
PATCHES. 


Great Britain. 

English news is not of particular interest. Mr. 
Henry Chaplin, Member of Parliament for Lincoln- 
shire, proposes to continue his efforts to induce the 
government to restrict the importation of cattle 
trom the United States, which is steadily increas- 
ing. 

The British 
was wrecked off Minden, 
eighteen lives were lost. 

General Roger A. Pryor has at last been permit- 
ted an interview with O'Donnell, the slayer ot 
and the prisoner’s second trial is fixed 
for the 23d inst. 

The news trom Ireland is sensational, and some- 
what alarming. In County Fermanagh both the 
National Leaguers and the Orangemen had an- 
nounced mass meetings to be held on the Loth inst., 
and the prospect for a collision was so obvious that 
the Castle authorities issued a proclamation forbid- 
ding both assemblages, and sent some regiments ot 
and a large force of constables into that 
section of the country, to preserve order. The state 





steamer Condor, from Liverpool, 
Holland, on Sunday, and 


| of affairs in Limerick, where a bitter parliamentary 


the tories and the 
city is pa- 


waged between 
The entire 


contest is being 
is no better. 


curred, and over two huudred arrests have been 


| male. 


It is declared that fresh contidential instructions 
have been sent by the Vatican to the Catholic 
Bishaps in Lreland, enjoining them to endeavor to 
create a sentiment influencing Catholics to act in 
accord with the measures of the government. ‘The 
recent orders forbidding the holding of Orange and 
other meetings in Ireland, are considered to be due 
to the good offices of Mr. Errington, the English 
agent at Rome, for which he has been compliment- 
ed by Cardinal Simeoni, Prefect of the Propagan- 
da. 

France. 
M. Challemel Lacour has resigned the position of 
Minister of Foreign Affairs in the French Cabinet, 
and M. Ferry has been appointed his successor. 
| M. Fallieres succeeds M. Ferry as Minister of Pub- 
lic Instruction. 
A young man claiming to be the agent of some 
mysterious society, but who turned out afterward 
to be only a crank, was arrested at Paris on Fri- 
day, while looking for M. Ferry, whom he declared 
he was commissioned to kill. He was fully armed, 
and would doubtless have proved dangerous if he 
had succeeded in meeting M. Ferry. 
The report that France was about to remove the 
restrictions upon the importation of American 
pork, turns out to be at least premature. 

At a meeting of a Committee of the Chamber of 
Deputies on Monday, it was announced that offen- 
sive operations by the French forces in Tonquin 
were imminent, if they had not already begun. 
The debate in the deputies on the Tonquin credits, 
wili begin next week. It is the general impression 
in Paris that the government has received unfavor- 
able intelligence trom ‘Tonquin. 

The report that England had consented to act as 
mediator between France and China on the Ton- 
quin controversy, proves to be untrue. Negotia- 
tions have been resumed between the Marquis of 
Tseng and the French Ministry. 

The French authorities have declined to compro- 
mise the pending difficulties in Madagascar. 

Russia. 

It is reported that of the two female nihilists 
who were recently arrested at the Imperial Marie 
Institute at Warsaw, one, Sofia Woskrepensky, 
was executed privately, while the other, named 
Ossinsby, committed suicide before the time arriv- 
ed for her trial- A special number of the Will of 
the People, the nihilist paper, states that agrarian 
troubles in the South of Russia are increasing, ow- 
ing to the deplorable state of the rural populace, 
and that conflicts between peasants and landlords 
calling for military intervention are frequent. 

General Items. 

It is reported that Senor Juan Valeria, who has 
been appointed Spanish Minister to Washington, 
has been instructed to arrange a commercial treaty 
with the United States, in which due attention is to 
be paid to the interests of Cuba. 

It is feared that there may be an anti-German 
demonstration by the populace on the arrival of the 
German Crown Prince in Spain. 

At the request of the American Bishops now at 
Rome, the Pope has consented to appoint a nuncio 
to the United States. 

A strong detachment of Egyptian troops has been 
surprised and routed near Tokar or Teacot. The 
British consul at Suakim, who was with the Egyp- 
tians, is missing. Orders for the return home of 
English troops trom Egypt have been counter- 
manded, for tear that their services may be further 
needed. 

Belgrade advices state that the royalist troops 
have everywhere been victorious against the insur- 
gents, and all places captured have been declared 
in a state of siege. 

An adjustment of the political troubles in Bul- 
garia has been effected by mutual concessions on 
the points at issue between Russia and Bulgaria. 


Business Dotices. 





Human Blood. 


On the purity and vitality of the blood 
depend the vigor and health of the whole 
system. Disease of various kinds is often 


only the sign that nature is trying to remove 
the disturbing cause. A remedy that gives 
life and vigor to the blood, eradicates scrof- 
ula and other impurities from it, as Hood's 
Sarsaparilla undoubtedly does, must be the 
means of preventing many diseases that would 
occur without its use. Sold by druggists, 
Made by ©. Ll. Hoop & Co.. Lowell, Mass. 


Marriages and Deaths. 


MARRIED. 


In Charlestown, Nov. 15, by Rev. Thomas R. Lam- 
bert, Francis W. Loud to Mary E. Thompson. 

In North Andover, Nov. 8, Lewis J. Bridgman of 
Cambridge and Lucy 8. Blanchard, daughter of Dr. A. 
D. Blanchard of North Andover. 

In Danielsonville, Ct., Nov. 15, by Rev. James Din 
a” Prescott W. Lovell of South W eymouth and Lut 

., eldest ones of the late Henry C. Davis. 

y* Pittstield, N. H., Nov. 14, by Rev. W. O. Carr, 
Nathaniel K. Holt to Flora B. Greenleaf, both of 
Lynn, Mass. 

In Providence, R. I., Nov. 14, by Rev. Dr. Vose, Ru- 
fus H. Frost of Che Ise a, Mass., to Miss Annie Jose pph- 
ine Greene of Providence. 

In Newport, R. I., Nov. 14, by the Right Rev. Thom. 
as A. Starkey, Bishop of Northern New Jersey, assist 
ed by Dr. Magill, rector, Thomas T. Gaff of Cincinnati 
to Louise Zaidee, daughter of the late Mathias Ellis of 
Boston, Mass. 

In Belmont, Nov. 19, by Rev. 
ler Robbins to Maria W. Mead. 





. D. Robbins, Chand- 





DIED. 


In Roxbury, Nov. 17, John M. Hewes 80 yrs. 

In Roxbury, Nov. 18, George A. Curtis, aged 72 yrs. 

In Charlestown, Nov. 17, Mrs. Mary J. Mayo, widow 
of the late Capt. Seth Mayo, agrees 73 yrs. 

In Chelsea, Noy. 14, James A. Tilley, 72 yrs. 10 mos. 

In Cambridge, Nov. 16, Mrs. Caroline Bradley Var- 
num, late of Lowell, 81 o 

In Watertown, Nov. 5, Gilbert Nichols, 73 yrs. 

In Watertown, Nov. 14, John Tucker, 67 yrs. 

In Maplewood, Nov. 15, Mrs. Phebe Fernald, 59 yrs. 


10 mos. 
In Newburyport, Nov. 11, Capt. Robert Bayley, 75 
yra. 4 mos. 


In Wareham, Nov. is. Nancy P., widow of the late 


Silas T. Soule, 73 yrs. 9 mos 
In Bridgewater, Nov. 15, Phillip D. Kingman, 73 


yrs. 

In Sharon, Nov. 12, Hervey T. Billings, 50 yrs. 3 
mos. 

In West Stoughton, Nov. 14. Lydia JAugusta, wife of 
the late David ‘i. Simmonds, 51 yrs. 5 mos. 

In New Bedford, Noy. 12, James N. Dwyer, 61 yrs. 


3 mos. 
In York, Me., Noy. 12, Miss Elizabeth Barrell, aged 


84 yrs. 

kt Hyde Park, Mass., Nov. 14, William Hanson, 
aged 112 years. 

In Roxbury, Nov. 17, John M. Hewes, 80 

In West Somerville, Nov. 18, Wm. A. 
yrs. 7 mos. 

In Somerville, Nov. 19, Micah W. Cook, 71 yrs. 

In€ harlestown, Nov. 20, John Curtis, 74 yrs. 

In Monmouth, Me., Nov. 17, Mrs. Hannah E. Met 
calf, 71 yrs. 

In Newton, Nov. 18, Edwin Robinson, 75 yrs. 

In East Bridgewater, Nov. 17, Sophia T., widow of 
the late James G. Stuart, 70 yrs. 6 mos. 


&itman, 72 








ha Versons ordering articles advertised in 
our columns, will please say that they saw 
the advertisement in the NEW ENGLAND 
FARMER. 
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fe. - CHEAPEST AND BEST. £1 


PETERSON’S MAGAZINE. 


JANUARY NUMBER NOW READY. 
INCREASE OF READING MATTER. 
OTHER IMPROVEMENTS FOR 1884, 


ae FULL-SIZE PAPER PATTERNS. 


aa A SUPPLEMENT will be given in number 
Sor 1884, containing @ full size pattern for a lady's or 
child’s dress. Every subscriber will receive during the 
year twelve of these a more, alone, than 
the rubscription Vat | 
PETERSON’S MAGAZINE is the best and cheapest of 
the lady’s books. It gives more for the money, and 
combines greater merits than any. It has the 
BEST STEEL ENGRAVINGS, 
BEST COLORED FASHIONS, 
BEST DRESS-PATTERNS, 
BEST ORIGINAL STORIES, 
BEST WORK-TABLE PATTERNS, 
BEST MUSIC, Etc., Ete. 
Its immense circulation and long established repu- 
tation enable its proprietor to distance all competition. 
Its stories, novelettes, ete., etc., are the best. 


COLORED STEEL PASHION-PLATES. 


“PETERSON” fs the only magazine that gives these. 
They are TWICk THE USUAL SIZ8, and are unequalled 
for beauty; the latest Paris styles, printed from steel 
plates and ‘colored by hand. 


TERMS (always in advance,) $2 a YEAR. 








ae Unparalleled Offers to Clubs. 


THE COLDEN CIFT! 


This is the principal premium for getting up clubs 
for 1884, and a superb quarto volume, bound in patent 
morocco, gilt, and illustrated with steel engravings— 
altogether the most costly and beautiful ever offered. 
Other premiums, however, are offered, as thus : 


f With “The Golden Gift,” 

nd dC Opies for $3. 0 - a a. Fe e ngraving, 

Vang o45 for framing, ‘Tired out,” to the 

j Copies for $4. “0 | eran tring up the Club. i 
With an extra copy of th 

{ Copies for $6.50 j Magazine for 1884 as J premi. 


um, to the person getting up the 
6 Copies for $9.00 [se A rare offer this 


With both an extra copy of 


f 
5 ip gQ the Magazine for 1884, and the 
’ Copic 8 for v 00 “Golden Gift,” or the large steel 


’ . r “ hd 2» 
1 Copies for 10.50) seein aking’ ap the Cb. 
still better offer! 

For Larger Clubs still Greater Inducements, 
Address, post paid, CHAS. J. PETERSON, 
306 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Penn. 
&@~ Spec ime ‘ns sent t gratis, if written for in r in good faith. 


NOTICE. 


We offer for immediate selection a large stock of 
READY-MADE OVERCOATS for Fall and 
Winter wear. In anticipation of the usual demand, 
we have also arranged for a full supply throughout the 
entire season, in medium and heavy weights,—all to 
be made in our own workshops, and with as much 
care as can possibly be given to custom-made articles. 

Gentlemen who have heretofore purchased the grade 
of goods manufactured by our house, and others who 
are looking for first-class work and material at pruden- 
tial prices, will find the present month a very favor- 
able time for careful examination. 

Among other specialties in styles more desirable for 
Winter, we shall show a large variety in fine, extra- 
warm, soft-finished fabrics, from the Crombies of 
Aberdeen, and others who manufacture directly to our 
order. 

The general range of prices for Winter Overcoats 
is between $20.00 and $49.00, —the latter price, being 
for a few lots from the finest of imported goods, 
trimmed throughout with rich silk or satin. 


Macullar, Parker & Company, 


400 Washington 8t., 


BOSTON. 
112 Westminster St., Providence. 
3t45 
000000000000000000000000000000 


AN IMMENSE STOCK 


— OF -—— 


DESKS, BOOKCASES, 


Chamber Sets, &c. 


Manufactured by us at LOW PRICES. 


FM HOLMES FURNITURE (0, 


116 Tremont , (Studio Building,) 
14047” BOSTON. 
pcapneeiindedsansaceocotoceesé 


00000000000000000 
2 00000000000000000 





Loss and Gain. 
CHAPTER I. 
“Tl was taken sick a year ago 
With bilious fever.” 
“My doctor pronounced me cured, but I got sick 
again, with terrible pains in my back and sides, 
and I got so bad I 
Could not move! 
I shrunk! 
From 228 Ibs. to 120! I had been doctoring for 
my liver, but it did me no good. I did not expect 
to live more than three months. I began to use 
Hop Bitters. Directly my appetite returned, my 
pains lett me, my entire system seemed renewed as 
if by magic, and after using several bottles I am 
not only as sound as a sovereign, but weigh more 
than I did before. To Hop Bitters I owe my life.” 
Dublin, June 6, "81. R. FirzpaTricx. 
CHAPTER II. 


“Malden, Mass., Feb. 1, 1880. 
I suffered with attacks of sick headache. 


Gentlemen— 

Neuralgia, female trouble, for years in the most 
terrible and excruciating manner. 

No medicine or doctor could give me relief or 
cure until I used Hop Bitters. 

“The first bottle 

Nearly cured me ;” 

The second made me as well and strong as when 
a child, 

“And I have been so to this day.” 

My husband was an invalid for twenty years 
with a serious 

“Kidney, liver and urinary complaint, 

“Pronounced by Boston’s best physicians— 

“Incurable !” 

Seven bottles of your bitters cured him and I 
know of the 

“Lives of eight persons” 

In my neighborhood that have been saved by 
your bitters, 

And many more are using them with great bene- 
fit. 

“They almost 

Do miracles !” —Mrs. E. D. Slack. 

How to Ger Sick.—Expose yourself day and 
night; eat too much without exercise; work too 
hard without rest; doctor all the time; take all the 
vile nostrums advertised, and then you will want 
to know how to get well, which is answered in three 
words —Take Hop Bitters ! 4t46 


A LITERARY CURIOSITY : 


The Apocryphal Books of the New Testament, 
rejected on the First Revision by the Council 
of Nice, under Constantine, A. D., 325. 

The books that exist, of those not included in the 
canon, are carefully brought together in the present 
volume; and the possessor of this and the New Testa- 
ment has inthe two volumes a collection of all the 
historical records relative to Christ and his apostles 
now in existence, and considered sacred by Christians 
during the first three centuries after his birth. Ilus- 
trated from Ancient Missals. &8vo. Cloth, $1.50 
vostpaid. Send for Circular. GEBBIE & 60., Pub- 
ishers, 619 Sansom St., Philadelpha. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Its great popularity and immense circulation enables 
the proprietor of FRANK LESLIE’S POP- 
ULAR MONTHLY to reduce its subscription 


price from $3.00 a year to 
CENTS 
a 


$2.5 YEAR. 


It is generally admitted that for the 


HOME _"° FIRESIDE! 


The Leading Magazine is 


FRANK LESLIE'S 


OPULAR 


MONTHLY, 


WHICH 13 A WHOLE LIBRARY IN ITSELF. RE- 
SIDES BEING FULL OF ENTERTAINING LITBRA- 
TURE, POWERFUL AND INTERESTING STORIES, 
IT CONTAINS IN EVERY NUMBER OVER 


100 PICTURES 


OF SUBJECTS AND SCENES SELECTED wiTd 
CARE, BESIDE ONE BEAUTIFUL 


PICTURE IN COLOR. 


ITIS THE CHEAPEST, MOST COMPREHENSIVE AND 
ATTRACTIVE OF THE MONTHLY MAGAZINES. ITS 
SUCCESS HAS BEEN UNPRECEDENTED, AND I8 ALIKE 
DUE TO THE EXCELLENCE OF THE LITERARY AND 
ARTISTIC DEPARTMENTS, AND TO THE VAST AMOUNT 
OF INTERESTING, ENTERTAINING AND INSTRUCTIVE 
MATTER IT CONTAINS. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW 


AND MAKE YOUR WIFE, MOTHER, OR SWEETHEART, 
A CHRISTMAS PRESENT THAT WILL PLEASE HER 
BETTER THAN ANYTHING ELSE OF EQUAL COST. ALL 
SUBSCRIPTIONS SENT IN NOW WILL RECEIVE THE 


CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 


ADDRESS, AND SEND POST OFFICE ORDER OR CHECK 
ro Mrs. FRANK LESLIE, 53, 55,57 Park Place, N. Y. 


FREE CHRISTMAS PACKAGE. 

To introduce our goods and secure future trade, we 
will send you free A charge, if You will send ae in 
stamps for fay, ing Christmas Cards, 5 
nice New Year Cards, fiowet WB y Card, a beauti- 
ful gilt-bound floral Auto Album, illustrated with 
birds, flowers, ferns, &c., a handsome 




































also Holida: Book. BABO 
our new BCOC co., 
Centerbrook, Conn. wea? 


BIG CHRISTMAS OFFER, 1883. 
We will C. ee —— rs of 
Harper's Weekly an 14 mon ther 
of our two a : in ten colors ¢ - 


with amy name 
you wish printed on them. Life of 
Ben. WINFIELD SCoTT HANCOCK, (120 
Waeeont oil caee 
et. sont 
— itm Mott Arce Be Pune Phila., Pa. 


$5 to $20 Soe 
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Better than Gold. 


So easily is a cold taken that not infre- | 
quently one is at a loss to tell when or 
how it has originated, and is prone to ex- 


t it will go as lightly as 
tae, Per- HEALTH haps it Fan 
go easily, if helped a little; but every 
cold that comes is liable to stay. It may 
happen just at a is time when, from 
other causes, the normal strength of 
resistance in the system has been yoy 


A _— inattention or a 3 tf ive it 
a dangerous ol et it 
once become BETTER firmly seated, 


and the work of dislodgment will be very 
ones. 4, The simple Coryza, or cold in 
the head, ma develop into a 
Catarrh, and fa THAN indeed’ exesed- 
ingly likely so to do. That such is the case 
is evidenced by the fact that seven persons 
out of over? GOLD nine, in the At- 
lantic and Mic * dle States, have 
eatarrh in a severe form. Or, if it does 
not take that turn, the little cough that is 
at first but an annoyance, is almost certain 
to become dry, hard, racking and con- 
stantly recurrent, worrying Sn waking 
hours, banishing sleep, and momentarily | 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


[s the only medicine that can be relied uF 
and is invaluable in the treatment of all a 


The following are samples of what peo 


“Medical seience has produced no other | 
anodyne expectorant so good as AYER’S 
CHERRY PECTORAL. It is invaluable for | 
diseases of the throat and lungs.” 
-Pror. F. SWEETZER, (Maine Medical 
School) Brunswick, Me. 


“AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL affords 
more relief in cases of Whooping € ough 
than any other medicine.”—Dr. ARTHUR 
Y. Cox, St. Louis, Mo. 


“Thave used AYER’S CHERRY PECTO- 
RAL in my family for 20 years. It is a 
wonderful reme ~ly for Throat and Lung 
Diseases.”—L. Garrett, Texana, Tex. 


“My children have taken AYER’s 
CHERRY PrcToraL for Coughs and 
Croup, and have found it give immediate 
relief, followed by cure.” — Mrs. 
GREGG, Lowell, Mass. | 





AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL, 


PREPARED BY 


DR. J. 0, AYER & 00., [ Analyti 


For sale by a 


weakening the patient. The larynx, vocal 
cords, and tonsils, become inflamed. The 
a a poe extends into the bronchial 
ubes. “ Laryn- itis” and 
*“ Bronchitis ” AYER’ S T othe caniast 
words that the doctor, called in about that 
ee will oe. The trouble - on work- 
ng down the bronchial 
tubes to the CHERRY lungs, ulti- 
mately threatening Pulmonary Consump- 


— pat perhaps, the malady assumes 
1e quickly fatal phase 
of Pneumo- PECTORAL nia, cust 


about as unwise a thing as an ordinarily 
rity person can do, is to neglect a 

e cold or 
cough and PRESERVE give it a 
chance to develop in any of these ways. 











aoe when it comes to the treatment of 
children, ne- rlect is ¢ - 
inality. All HEALTH. the — 
to be feared from colds and coughs may 
be averted, in the very outset, by the 
administration of AYER’s CHERRY Prc- 
TORAL, a medicine ineffably beneficent, 
which allays the coughing, soothes to re- 
freshing rest, and brings back health. 





n to break > a cold and cure a cough, 
sctions of the throat and lungs. 


we say who know it: 


“T find nothing else so efficacious as 
AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL in the treat- 
ment of Colds and Coughs, and have 
used it in Croup, Asthma, and inc ipient 
Consumption, with great success.” — 
Dr. J. H. WILSON, Centerville, Iowa. 


Fins | wife, troubled with violent cough- 
ing, hard and dry, for 30 years, got so 
low I thought it woulkl kill her. She 


took AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL, and is 
entirely cured.—G. M. Carr, French 
Camp, Miss. 

“Several members of my family suffered 
severely with Influenza. All were cured 
by AYER’s CHERRY PECTORAL in a few 
days.”--HENRY RUSSELL, Somerset, N../. 

“The best remedy that can be had for 
Coughs and Colds is AYER’s CHERRY 
PECTORAL.”—E. M. SARGENT, Lowell, 

Mass. 


cal Chemists ] LOWELL, MASS, 


ll Druggists. 





THE MARVELLOUS WEBBER SINGING DOLL. 




























A MECHA 


sliday trade, no 
ply was exharatec 
dreds of children 
disappointed. W 


deavor this year t 
ceipt. The Dol 


the st: 
our Doll has an 


DY with limber jo 
graceful 


and natural shape. 
pensive ay aude than th 


they will outwear mz 


German make, 
ar s beantiful as “it 





lleads ever imported i 
the Wenderful 8i 
ALONE IS WELL WORTH THE ENT 
MENT is concealed within the bo 
inventions of the age. 
hand engraving. ‘tit isaPe 
made, not liable to get ont bat 
ressure Causes the Doll to sing 
Breet Home,’ #4 Hy W 
“Sweet Bye and Bye,’ oo 

fs va B,c Song,” ‘America,’ 
tachaft”’ (German), “Te 
Dodie, “Comin, 


(Ge rman), “old 

. many, yiStary’ (German) 
“Cradle's Empty, 

csand otto mace, ‘but ey are expensive, soon O1 
ure and entertainment thatonr Wonder ful Singing 
|e of ot res VER PROD POD and as most beautyful an 

nish three sizes. >. 2 h, price, 

No. 3, 26 inches high, ot R BEST DOLL, ~ 4% ee 
are equally pert and complete, but the lar wzer the Doll the | 


any address on peceipt of price. . 
orders to ASSACHUSETTS ORGAN 








U.S.A. a FINE CUSTU rhs S for these dolis with underclothing lace trimmed, finely made, $3.00 to $5.00 extra. 


Last year we first introc 
NOVELTY tothe ec 
safe to assert that no Tuy ever devised attained 
such immediate po; P 

atte we had thousanids ¢ 


stock for the past nine months, and shz 


every way since last 
German hee all imported Dolls 


ly in any position. The arm is of Fine 
Kid with separate fingers. These are positively et 
nest ora pti gy te Ge § 
an 


Heads with lon oe air are of the best Frene hi vand 


ately tinted cheeks. We consi 


ita oe location are shown in the right- 


“Greenville,” “I Want 


ong,” ‘Last Rose of Summer,"’ 
ome,’ 


,. oP 
jy Slee my Ch: ° 
b "God Save the Queen.’ We 


4.00. “ay These Prices inciude 





NICAL WONDER.— 

luced this CHARMING 
hildren of America, and itis 
pular 'y Fully aware of its 
Dolls ready for the 

twithstanding which the supe \ 
i early in December, and hun- 

who came to our sto re were(f 
e have been accumulating 
len- 





© fillall orders the day of re- 
thas been improved in 
ear. Instead of f 


pe \ 


AN 
ints, so te at it will sit es 





They are of graceful 
much better and more ex- 
e best imported bodies Lm sh 


any times. "The Waxen }) 


Wn 


especially for this Doll, a1 

fe, long ha: r, ate eyes, and 
them the finest Doll's 
nto this co autre, and that without 
nging ttac hment THE DOLL 
IRE PRICE. THE SINGING ATTACH- 
dy. Itis one of the most ingenious 


t Music al instrument, finely 
rder, and 80 arranged thd ita slight 
one of the following airs: “Home, 
to be an Ange’ “There is a Happy 
Doon,”’ ‘* jow can T Leave 

‘ rman), “ a Prohe 
a Broom, aad “Yankee 
‘God less as Prince of Wal 

7 Joyful 
the Wease’ 


} 
V/ 
“Whon Ts a Little 
alki a, ul talking 
it of order, and « 10 not afford the little ones half oe ve pices 
Doll does, which is th Greatest Novelt 
d ¢ appropriate present th itcan be made c - d. “Ww ecan 
o. 2, 24 inches high, e, 83.25. 
xin wi ‘I three sizes 
larger the singing attachment, mg 7 fer head. Sent to 
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QUINCY HALL 


‘CHILLED 





PATENT 


CENTENNIAL SWIVEL PLOWS 





AMES PLOW COMPANY 
SOLE MAKERS 





46 53 BEEKMAN ST. NEW YORK. 


BOSTON 













THIS OFFER IS GOOD TILL JAN.IS TH. ONLY, 


S60, (00 Mrntsnts ro suascaraens 





THE GRANDEST OFFER (VER MADE GY ANY PUBLISHERS. 
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forwarced by mall to every subsect iver 







THE HOUSEHOLD, MAGAZINE ‘scm ri 
FAVOMITE FA ay YAYER cant 
tiuted cover, bound poor wvpfhey a it is :eplete with he “ vat rat ue a: c e te 7 No exy «le 
Spare i to make this publication one of the tin the world, It ts ly edited, aud contains « trated F ‘ 

Department, fashion letters and notes, It contains stories, poems, sketches, stut istics, usefu rmaution. h in th 
kitchen, garden, toilet, children's department, Sibbath reading, etc., ee., \u fact every thing that ca . he to make 






this publication worth more than the subscription price 


REMEMBER tt MAKE NO CHARGE for these 5 eer nts, the $1.00 te ¢ ¢ reentar subecription price 
pep OUR | PROFIT» me me 
ach a will alwaye take 





oftheeMA and some ene ie sure to get « Gra 

from At} Lt ye o* we believe you will te 
P A CLUB, 87550: 

CET U eo we will send « 

© tpts. Sead be heme of ten friends or acq ' 

and twelve num! eae recely ate, thus giving you (we reecipts aad subscript ons FREE. 


ONLY ONE DOLLAR coer Smet Oa wcoipt t 
$5000 IN PRIZES TO ACENTS “m0 36, 


our cule COVE TPN TIAL Freee ~~, - ae 
te Pi lace to the one sen ding im the moot ounec ribers before Jan. isth. We re fer to any 
New York Publishers a as. to our Fe sponsibiilt ‘ys ' ate can be 
sent by ordinary lette ° — money orde 
Adtess TEDE OUSHEOLD MAGAZINE CoO., 
CUT THIS (UT, IT WILL NOT APPEAR AGAI”. 10 Barciay St., New York. 


TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THE ABOVE. OFFER. 
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me A HOUSE AND LOT OR $50C0 GOVERNMENT BOND FREE. 
uJ In order to increase our already large list of yearly subscribers to { 10.000 e the 15th of January, we 
make the following ye and magnificent offer to ewery reader of this « Pome tisement who wishes to 
OG ake advantage of it at once. 
uw , your eo ption boo nd forwar 
FOR ONLY ONE = DOLLA | Rpg mae ragtnge pats ‘a ve sid eau et sod welt a 
x stem “y= a = = ; BROUSEEROLDYD Mt together with « 
num bere: NTS which entities the bolder t me of the fol “a 
t¢ PRESEN Ts te be given awag to our sahnenines op od 15, 1s MAGNIFICENT. "AND ¢ cosTry A 
end cet your friends to join you ; in this way you cam get your sthesel ription free for a few hours’ work, 
eo) oO 
a LIST OF PRESENTS TO BE GIVEN OUR SUBSCRIBERS fe 
. i Brown Stome House & Let la New York Cit ns yee 5 c ve a 
$s H - & Goverement ae pe ‘ieee " ve i Loaiest he pn ny to Pe a wee ws * “4 “ 
. ‘ . enc $008 10 Be ful So itaire Dinmond Rings... toe 
re 10 U. 8 Greombacks of $500 each 6.000 6 Kiegant Silk ota r eas be 200 
P 20 U. 8. “ ** $100 2 000 600 Reaut fal Nickel Clocks. $2 each....... 1 000 
400. I 6 * $80 * 2,000 600 Photograph Albums, #2 ench............. 1,000 4) 
2 Kiegant Square Grand Pianos $500 ench.... 1 000 600 Silver Pock t Frait Entre Dawei tenis 600 @) 
+ 1 Beautifai® 7 Stop Cabinet Organs $100. seh 1,000 600 Ladies’ avd Gents’ Pocket Kalves.......... oo 
— 1 Pair Be. atifal Matehed — 1,000 r 250 < 
- i Brewster Road W 500 = ‘ . sverane - - <= . eveee 1,000 
: Klegamt Silver-piat ° 200 aaiifal . m 
& Klegant Seit Partor Daniieee.. - 00 He $0 . PLA RINGS, KETS D 
5 Gents’ Klegaat Solid Gold Wack 400 ; 
Sic i RA una cate’ 
fem Also 93.577 other useful and valuaile p-erents, rangi: ¢ in value from 25 cents to $! ea making a tetal o 
00 OOO valusi'e and usetul prevents so tint each aed ewery ome who sube evve ED ED z 
o& pry a te ene iD BEACH ARENT ro ne Fe « Sam olegamt Present Boats *. 
All of thee ory eeetOA F ic impa m 
onlac rivers at our ICAL FeSTival AWO WORD Cr NTEST T ‘BE "civ 
JAN. (5 isaaw NEW YORK CITY: aither paiticu are ¢ ° ato EN < 
do bot attend can have presents sent to any part of the United Stat. o: Genet, Print. d liste of the awarde w o Bel 
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SIBLEY’S - AEeLee SEFLS 











Shemise, 2ic. extra, pring tag lied. Adszese a 
©CO., No. 57 Washington St oeston, Mass., 





win & Co., 
he 





NATURE’S CURE. 


“MORSE'S ASPARAGUS KIDNEY CURE. " 


That nature furnishes the material for a cure for 
all our ills, if we only use those within our reach, 
is fully illustrated by the discovery of Mr. C. H. 
Morse, of Hmlliston, Mass, us gar 
den vegetable, Asparagus, he has discovered + 
for all Kidney 
of stu 


In our delici 


safe and radical cure and Liver 


diseases. It is only after years idy and expe 


rience that at last, fecling satisfied of its curative 
has offered it to the afflicted public. 


d test its 


powers, he 
wonderful powers. 
MORSE’S 


Try once more an 
Sold by all 
ASPARAGUS KIDNEY CURE. 

“CHARLES H. MORSE, ESQ., Pete, Hollies 
ton, Mass. WEEKS & PoTTER and Gro. C. Goor. 

Boston, Wholesale Agents.” f 


druggists. Call for 





ALe fending Eenden Phye~ 
ician establishes an 
Office in New York; 
2 forthe Cureof \ 


(Bl aWericertic FITS.) 
Prom Am. Journal of. Medicine. 


Dr. Ab. Meserole (late of London), who makes aspecialty 
of Epilepsy, has without doubt treated and cured more cases 
than any other living physician. His succe 9 _ simply been 
astonishing; we have heard of cases of over 20 years’ stand- 
ing successfully cured by him. He has published a workon 
this disease, which he sends with a large bottle of his won- 
derful cure free to any sufferer who may send their express 
and P, O, Address,* We advise any one wishing a cure to ad- 
dress Dr, AB. MESEROLE, No. 96 Jobn St., New York, ® 
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ROYAL® HOLIDAY - GIFTS, 








FREE TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


The publishers of the old-established oad Boys ppnow 
family paper, 1 ue HOU SEHOLD AN 
the first of the year, believing that o ur beautif..l paper will 
uch admired that all who ay A it will become per- 

this we haves. cured 
uantit es of the ous "g 
@ ALL who send in bef 


E OFFER. ! If you will send us 

Sinys 
SILVER OR FOSTAGE “ae help pay sont os peck. 
HOUsEMoLD AND F Fees "tors ‘six MONTHS and 
ALL OF T 4 TICLES namely: 


Our Little Ones and The Nursery. 


The most beautiful 
Magazine in the 
World for the 
Youngest Readers. 


The 





Literary and Artistic 
success of the Age! 
Every Article written ex- 
pressly for its pages! 
Every Picture made express- 
ly for this work, by the 


FARMERS : Find the best markets in the worla 
right at their do Blizzards and 
tornadoes 4g » not dev vastate their crops 
and ruim their homes. | have 
NEW AND 
ase, FRUITS AND TREES, LOW TO DEALERS AND PLANTE RS, 


‘of AL L fl. ANTS, re all © Tops. for all Climates. 
3t47 
IGHIGAN inkerest 
OLD. 
k First-Class. Free mm Rn, GEO,S, JOSSELYN, Fredoni« 





17te a 











best Artists. 
The most valuable Premiums! A Premium for every 
subscription and renewal! Clubs with all Periodicals! 
Send Postal for our New Premium List! 
Send Postal for a Free Specimen. 
All Newsdealers sell it. Agents wanted. 

One Year, $1.50. Single Copies, '5 cts. 

Russell Publishing Go., 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 

2t46 


SALEM LEAD COMPANY, — 


PURE WHITE LEAD 


LEAD PIPE and SHEET LEAD. 
All goods warranted to be equal to the best in the 
market. 


FRANK A. Brown, Treas. SALEM, MASS. 
ly2l 





GOLD WATCH FREE. 

The Publishers of the Capitol City Home Guest, 
t..e well-known Illustrated Literary and Family Maga 
zine, make the following liberal offers for the 
Holiday s: The person telling us the longest verse 
in the Bible before January Ist, will receive a Solid 
Gold Lady’s Hunting Case Swiss Watch, 
worth $50 00. If there be more than one correct an- 
swer, the second will receive an elegant Stem-wind- 
ing Gentleman’s Wate h. The third a key-wind.- 
ing English Watch. Each person must send 25¢c 
with their answer for which they will receive three 
months’ subscription to the Home Guest, a 50 page 
Illustrated Holiday Book; a Case of 25 articles 
that the ladies will appreciate, and paper containing 
the names of winners. PUBS. HOME GUEST, 
1t46 Hartford, Conn. 


AMERIC AN NO PATENT, 





PATENT 


& FOREIGN NO PAY. 
L. BINGHAM & CO., Patent Att’ys, Washington, 
___ 26038 


D.C. 


[STHM: HAYES ER 


KNICHT’S NEW BOOK SENT FREE 
Address, L. A. KNIGHT, 15 East Third St., CINCINNATI, “ha 


_* 4) 
ee c mre dor Sage oy = pook 
law free. A Fitz- 
pes ret p, 1006 F St., Ww ~% ington,D.C. 
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Real Estate---Stock, 


IRGINIA FARMS & MILLS 
ye] For Sale and Exchange. tT? 

_ arse REAL ESTATE Jou RNAI. 
= OHAFFIN & OO. Richmond, \ irginia 


HOLSTEINS. 


Twenty very fine heifers to calve this winter, just 
imported and for sale at fair prices. 








13t46 CHAS. W. WOLCOTT, Readville, Mass. 
A BA N! Will Sell for $2200. $1000 
4 Cash; Balance in2 years. Title 


Farm on public road, two miles 


pe rfect. A desirable 
40 acres cleared 


rom Town of Washington, N. C. 


| Of the finest Quality and best families to 


|\CLYDESDALE & 
HAMBLETONIAN 


Rare inducements offered to 
the finest quality of Stock. 
logues. 


Lakeside Stock Farm. 


we 300,000 Acres ies ins fist 
FAY um GRAPES == 
HOLSTEIN |.22nun" FEEDS 


And CATTLE. 


CA | | LE!  antmnal Meal, or something to make 


Hens Lay, 


500 HEAD | 


Is made of fresh meat, fresh bone, 
to a sweet meal, which fowls eat greedily, 
egg production, and a healthy conditicn 
19 the., 50 cents; 100 tha, $2 

Bowker's Ground Oyster She ls made fre 
shells, thoroughly washed, and red 
size for feeding wage wremgar 3 lin 
stitute for bone, being cheaper. 
100 ths, $1.00. 


be found in Holland. Trial 


HORSES, 


urchasers on 
end for Cata- | 
Mention this paper. | 


SMITHS & POWELL, | smiiperccip'swect iy irmer: sil tha 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. | your cattle are gnawing boards or old boots, it is 
17t4l | indication that they require bone to 


30 ths, $1.00; 





¢, andis a su 


> Ibs bags, 


carefully selected bone, reduced to meal—white, 
and perfectly sweet Many farmers 





Special Silver Medal at the New England 


Address 


tf 43 Chatham Street, BOSTON, 


Casaday Sulky Plow, 


their system. 10 h Beg: 50 cents 100 ths $3.00 


STOVES & RANGES. 


Especially Adapted for Meadow Land. 


LST MINSTE 


BASE BURNER. 
LEAD ALL OTHERS 


EVERY STYLE AND PRICE 


Rubber Bucket Chain Pump, 
Cucumber Pumps, 


Plain or Porcelain Lined. 


ALL WARRANTED A NO. 1. 


WHITTEMORE BROS., 








GUARANTEED UNEQUALED § 


FOR OPERATION, ECONOMY, DURA- 
BILITY AND WORKMANSHIP 


Improvements and Conveniences 
found in no others. 


ALWAYS RELIABLE 


POPULAR EVERYWHERE. 


For sale In every City ¢ and Towr Town In the United States. 








For Cuts Bruises, 
Sores, Swel ings,&e 
on Horses, De og 
and ( ‘attle, 
















Agriculturalists, 
BOSTON, 









RATHBONE, SARD & CO. 





dried and ground 
stimulating 
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BOWKER FERTILIZER CO., 


Oliver Chilled Plows, 
Whittemore’s No. 76 Swivel Plows, 


Daniels’ Ensilage Cutter, Churchill’ 


80 & 82 South Market Street, ROSTON. 


Land Loans cent, “Principal und pine 

ALBANY. DETROIT. CHICAGO. terest guaranteed. Guaranty based on c ot 
$75,000. Refer to any commercial agency Send for 

5teop39 circulars. Texas Loan Agency, Corsicana, Tex. 1ly40 
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Weakness 
Reveived the highest award at Five Worlds’ Fairs. ...F and Decay 
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A favorite prescription of a n¢ . 
tired.) Drugists can fill. A 
DR. WARD & CO-e ‘LOUISIANA, MO. 


Received a 


Received over 150 Medals and Diplomas. 
Fair in 


$66 a week in yourown town. Terms and $5 outfit 
AY free. Address H. Hallet & Co., Portland, Me. 





ONE BEAUTIFUL PROPELLING ROLL Ey Gord and in oe cultiv nes 100 = af in — 
MOND RING FORK LADY OR GENT, ONESILVER pine, ash, oa 10lly, &c.; all clay subsoil; excellent 
TED BUTTER KNIFE and ONE SILVER neighborhood; good water; healthy locality; small 
PLATED 8U AB SOON, oll securely packed — dwelling; satisfactory reason for selling. For other 
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one of the palar Family Story and Household papers settlement. Illus. circular free. J. 
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Notes, the Kitchen, Farm, Garden, Toilet, Chil- 
it, Sabbath Heading, ete.; in fact rere 
beisdone to make this publication w 
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\JIRGINIA FARMS FOR SALE! 
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all the earticles free. GET FIVE 
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CHEAP FARMS 


NEAR MARKETS. 


HE STATE OF MICHIGAN HAS MORE 

than 4500 miles of railroad and 1600 miles of Lake 
transportation, schools and churches in every county, 
public buildings all paid for, and no debt. Its soil and 
climate combine to produce large crops, and it is “he 
best fruit State in the Northwest. Several million 
acres of unoccupied and fertile lands are yet in the 
market at low prices. The State has issued a NEW 
PAMPHLET containing a map and descriptions of 
the soil, crops and general resources oe ounty in 
the State, w which may be had free of a y writing 
to the COMM’R OF IMMIGRATION, troit, Mich. 





OCLARK’S 


ROOT CUTTER. 


Best and Cheapest. 


it, or send for Cir- 
culars. 


38 South Market St., Boston, 
Higganum, Conn. 3t46 —— — 








Cheshires a Specialty. 


FOR SALE FROM THE BES1 OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 

Sear of Cheshires in the country. oy, the past SETTS. MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBATE COURT. 

six rs I have shipped 124 times to men I had sold | T5 all persons interested in the estate of SOPHY 
pigs to before. I chal enge any breeder in the world | JOHNSON, late of Cambridge, in said County, de- 
to give as good a rea Circulars give full 1 a ceased, Greeting: Whereas, SAMUEL H. FoLsom, the 
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lars. 3t46 E. W. DAVIS, Oneida, } Administrator of the estate of said doveneed , has 
sented for allowance the final account of his adminis- 
WALLINCGFORD’S tration upon the estate of said deceased; You are here- 


GARGET CURE! 


Cures 
mers and Herdsmen: Your attention is called to thir 
— medicine. 


Su bor nding Banches in 
ment par bys Milk, and allother 
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rons s, which is 


1346 GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO., Agents. 


by cited to appear at a Probate Court to be holden at 
Cambridge, in said County, on the second Tuesday of 
December next, at nine o'clock in the forenoon, to 
show cause, ifany you have, why the same should 
not be allowed. And said Administrator is ordered to 
serve this citation by publishing the same once a week 
in the NEw ENGLAND FARMER, a newspaper printed 
at Boston, three weeks successively, the last publica- 
tion to be two days at least, before said Court. 
Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge of 
said Court, this twentieth day of November, in the 
year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
eighty- three. 3t47 J.H. TYLER, Register 


OMMONWEALTH OF MASSA - 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBATE wit 


Garget in Cattle in 3 or 4 Days. Far- 


Warranted to cure the worst case 
» Kernels in Teats or Udder, Strin 
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ts and Country Stores. 
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Portland, Me. 
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anchester, N. H., 1883. This reliable, self regulating, 
storm.proof and noiseless Windmill, after a test of 16 
years, has become a favorite wherever known. Over 
18,000 are now in use. Hundreds of the prominent 
citizens of New England are among the Eclipse 
Patrons, and will testify to 
ite merits. We offer to the 
public, no fulsome words of 
praise, but simply point to 
what has been done, and to 

a plain statement of facts 
from our Patrons. Auto- 
graph testimonials shown to 
any who will call. All water 
supply materials promptly 
furnished. Pumps, Water 
Pipe, Small anc ‘Railroad 
frost-proof Tanks a specialty, 


Full satisfaction guaranteed to all purchasers. 
Catalogues and Price lists upon application to 


L. H. WHEELER, 


40 Oliver St., BOSTON. — 
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Card Collectors’ Headquarters ! 


CHROMO CARDS, SCRAP PICTURES, 
and ART NOVELTIES. 

The latest styles embrace Illuminated, Gilt, Em- 

bossed and Imported cards. Six sample sets, com 

prising 30 elegant cards (no two alike,) sent for ten 





two-cent stam Catalogue free. Addre ss J OW. 
TAYLOR & 8 , Publishers, Rochester, N. Y. 
P. O. Box 5. "o UT THIS OUT.) S2t44 





RECORD AND 


FARMER'S ACCOUNT BOOK, 


A complete record of all income and expense of the 
farm and family. Shows profit or loss and how to 
make wore 8 pay. 154 tables of v ble information 
Price $3 

EV tity FARMER SHOULD HAVE ONE. 
NTS WANTED. 


Cc. oy renee Big New Haven, ct. 


3 A —, ENTERTAINMENTS. 
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eon and Gifta. 
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PORTLAND CEMENT 


HE BEST SBTICLES FOR SILOS, ce 
terns, cel floors, driveways, &c. 

sale in lots to suit, by “ARTHUR YOUNG & co. 

Importers, 21 Exchange Place, corner Kilby Street, 

Boston. 8t41 
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said day of October, 
Main St, Fall | of our Lord one thousand dred aad ight 
4146 three. 3t45 J. H. TYLER, > 
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er SEEKERS. FRI 
ound at Last!" 
T§that wi ip you to " 
RTA an am othe r crise eh Ag 
never fails. Worlds M'fg Co, 122 Nassau St. New York. 
10t39 
A victim of early imprndence. causing nervous ree 
ity, premature gecay, etc., having tried in vain eve 
known remedy, vered a simple means of self- 
cure, which ~~ will se - FREE to his fellow-sufferers. 
J. H. REEVES, 43 Chatham St., New York. 
> ly27 


p Seewines SLEEVE PROTECTOR, 


LADI E A lady may now woe 8 sil k dress at 
washtub without denger of soiling : The Protector is 





Seearag, © self-adjusting, light, durable, and cheap; is 
pot gossani« r, reaches nearly to the shoul- 
= i will last a li fetime. May be put on or off instantly. 
A pair lors costing 25c. will save a dress worth as 
peor dollars. E rt | lady buys at sight. Agents Wanted 
waar ene $2 to 65 a day onetl y made. Sample pair, 25c.; 

Spals ot “'e. ire, 61.7: 
RO CKARD, BOSTON, MASS. 

6te a 


The Favorite Line FOR with through 

with Pullman cars trains to 

around New York Philadelphia, South and West. 
City without Trains leave Boe- 

change via Trans | Baltimore & ton at 6.30 P. M. 


fer St ly, d Sun- 
fond, connecting Washington. days. 
PULLMAN PARLOR CARS 


On Boston and Hudson River trains, via Hartford. 
Direct communication for West Point, Poughkeepsie 
and all stations on N. Y., West Shore and "I * ky ¢ 

Lake Erie & Western R. R., N. Y.C. & H. 





Leave Boston at FOR and 10.30 P. M. 
10.00 A. M., arrive Sundays. Pull- 
at 5.45 P. M. and Grand Central man Palace Care 


returning, leave run thro’ on night 
New YorkatllA. Depot, trains. 
M. and 11.34 P.| 


M. week days,) New York. 


NORWICH LINE 


For New York. 
Fast Express Train, —_ Parlor Cars, leaves Bes- 


ton, at 6.30 P. M. week oe connecting with ele- 
t steamers “CITY OF WORCESTER” and “CITY 


F BOSTON.” 
k Ci. : f treet New 
eel "Northen| New Line to (yor oii stn and 
R. R. Leaves 9th Avenue Lines 


of Elevated Rail- 
way. 


Boston at 10.00 A. 
M., connecting at New York. 


BOSTON AND PROVIDENCE. 
Trains leave Boston at 8.30 A. M., 12.15, 2.30, 5.30, 
P.M. Returning at 8.36 and 11.20 A. M. and 2.30 and 
4.30 P.M. 





Tickets, Gentessete & and Berths secured at Office, | 





Gold & Silver Chromo Cards, no2 alike, with name, 
40 oc porta. Geo l, Mend & Gon Nason, Y. 4 


Ww: street, 322 Washington street, corner 
Milk, at Station, foot of Summer street, 
8. M. FELTON, Jr. A.C. SS ay 
General Manager. Gen. Pass. Agent. 
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THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER---- 






































BY PHBE CAREY. 





O men! grown sick with toil and care, 
Leave for a while the crowded mart; 
O women! sinking with despair, 
Weary of limb and faint of heart, 
Forget your years, today, and come 
As children back to childhood’s home. 


Follow again the winding rills, 

Go to the places where you went 
When, climbing up the summer hills, 
In their green lap you sat content, 

And softly leaned your head to rest 
On nature’s calm and peaceful breast. 


Walk through the sere and fading wood, 
So lightly trodden by your feet 

When all you knew of life was good; 
And all you dreamed of life was sweet; 

And let fond memory lead you back 

O’er youthful love’s enchanted track. 


Taste the ripe fruit of orchard boughs, 
Drink from the mossy well onee more, 

Breathe fragrance from the crowded mows, 
With fresh, sweet clover running o’er, 

And count the treasures at your feet 

Of silver rye and golden ‘wheat. 


Go sit beside the hearth again 

W hose circle once was glad and gay; 
And if from out the precious chain 

Some shining links have dropped away, 
Then guard with tenderer heart and hand 
rhe remnant of thy household band. 


Draw near the board with plenty spread, 
And if in the accustomed place 
You see the father’s reverend head, 
Or mother’s patient, loving face, 
Whate’er your life may have ¢f ill, 
Thank God that these are left you still. 


And though where home hath been you stand 
roday in alien loneliness ; 

Thouglt you may clasp no brother’s hand, 
And claim no sister’s kiss ; 

Though, with no friend nor lover nigh, 

The past is all your company ; 

Thank God for friends your life has known, 
For every dear, departed day ; 

The blessed past is safe alone— 
God gives, but does not take away ; 

He only safely keeps above 

For us the treasures that we love. 


— The Story Teller. 





From the Providence Journal. 


A THANKSGIVING TURKEY. 





On the eastern shore, hard by the sea, 
midway between Essex and Sussex, lies the 
ancient town of Kleinhof. The chief occupa- 
tion of the inhabitants is the occupation of 


doing nothing. In the pleasant seasons they | this solution of the no dinner problem, pre- | 


entertain visitors, and during the unpleasant 


part of the year entertain themselves with the | and knit in her easy-going chair. About one | 


great and necessary help of what the summer 
guest left behind him in the shape of board 
money. But be they and it what they are, 
we have naught to do with the town, and 
naught to do with the inhabitants save two, 
named Mark Silas, captain, retired to private 
life, and Cynthia Budd, spinster, also retired 
to private life. 

Captain Silas was called a retired sea cap- 
tain, because, as the story ran, he had once 
commanded a_ staunch three-master, ant 
plowed the main with it from his childhood to 
his latter days. But whether he had ever 
been a sea captain, or knew a gunwale from a 
centre-board is another matter, because every 
man in Kleinhof who did nothing, and who 
had abundant resources to help him do it, 
was called a retired sea captain. Therefore 
it was not easy to draw the line between the | 
genuine and the counterfeit sea captains who | 
settled in Kleinhof, and there, by degrees, | 
to the great delight of the inhabitants who | 
had not retired on anything, emptied their | 
money bags. A rumor, however, to the | 
slight disparagement of the captain's sea- | 
going qualities, had been started on a_pleas- 
ure sailing excursion when ina squall Captain 
Silas, in his excitement, shouted, ‘‘Haul in 
the spanker boom, and take a reef in the 
centre-board.” 

Captain Silas lived in a shaded street in 
the town, in a double house of antique pat- 
tern. The captain lived on the west side, 
and Cynthia Budd on the east side. Cynthia 
Budd was a comely person of forty odd years, 
and had remained in the bud as far as matri- 
mony was concerned for that dreary length of 
time. It was said and proved afterward that 
Miss Budd had designs upon the captain's af- 
fections and his money, or his money and his 
affections. When the captain returned from 
his wanderings to take possession of his an- 
cestral double house, Cynthia Budd waylaid 
him at odd intervals, in order to ensnare him | 
to a declaration of his unbounded love for | 
her—by offering to feed his chickens for him | 
on stormy mornings, enquiring thirty-seven 
times a day in regard to his precious health, | 
and by other acts and actions that spoke her | 
mind to great perfection, and made it as easy 
to read as the big lettered sentences in the 
primer. 

It was said and proved afterwards also that 
the Captain was at once smitten with the 
charms of the designing spinster, but he was 
so pleased with the fair onslaught, and de- 
rived so much chuckle and amusement from 
it, which relieved greatly the tedium of a life 
somewhat monotonous, that he sought to pro- 
long it. But when another designing ‘‘old 
maiden,” disrespectfully so-called, whispered 
to Miss Budd that the Captain made sport of 
her, and jeered and laughed at the Bachelor's 
Club about her, her wrath was unbounded, | 








and hard, unwilling hate took the place of | 
soft and willing love. 

At the ancestral double house a new order 
of things was introduced. It was a divided 
house in more than one feature. The only | 
access from the street was a ‘front door” in 
the centre, that accommodated both tenants. | 
Inside was a large hall, from which the differ- 
ent parts of both parts were reached. There 
were two staircases and two doors here and | 
there, making the two parts of the house in- 
dependent of each other, except the front | 
door accommodation. A fine rag mat of 
Miss Budd’s handiwork had been in use _ be- 
fore the door. This was drawn to the east 
side at once. The Captain 
boughten mat, but it was quickly thrust to 
his side. Later, Miss Budd drew a chalk line 
from the centre of the door to the opposite 
side of the hall. The Captain understood 
this, and was careful to keep on the west side | 
of it. It was said that when Miss Budd en- | 
tered the house she threw wide the door, and 
gathering her skirts carefully around her, | 
tripped in on the east half of the door, and at 
any and all times observed the chalk line to a 
hair's breadth. The Captain kept two dogs, 
and Miss Budd supported a half-dozen cats, 
more or less, which were lessened yearly when 
she made a journey to the river with a firmly- 
tied bag. ‘The dogs learned to creep timidly 
on the west side of the entrance and hall, and | 
the cats clung to the east side in their ins and 
outs, as though they expected to be assaulted 
from the other side. The siege, however, 
was all on one side. The Captain only 
chuckled the more and laughed himself sore. 

Miss Budd had paid the Captain the rent 
money once in three month, before hostilities | 
began. She came, at that time of aspiring 
love, to conquer with a most smiling mein. 
She wrote her own receipts, and the Captain 
had nothing to do except sign them. At that 
time of pleasantness the receipt began: 
“Cynthia Budd to Capt. Mark Silas, (retired, 
wealthy and respected mariner), Dr.,” and so 
forth. On pay day after the war began, the 
receipt began ‘‘Cynthia Budd to M. Silas, 
Dr.” Then they had a pleasant chat over the 
yayment of the rent, but now not a word. 
Miss Budd laid down the money with a very 
emphatic movement, and appeared to be in 
haste. But the Captain was in no hurry. He 
counted carefully, examining every piece, 
holding it to the light as though he could see 
through it, and in the meanwhile growing very 
red in the face from suppressed laughter. 
while Miss Budd glared at him, and seemed 
to be ready to spring i him. All this 
gave the Captain so much pleasure that he 
asked Miss Budd if it would be convenient to 
pay him once a month. She made no reply, 
but snatched her receipt and went out like a 
rocket. 

On the first of the month, Miss Budd ap- 
peared with a receipt in these words, **Cyn- 
thia Budd to M. Silas (erroneously called 
Captain), Dr.” The Captain remarked that 
as he was short of money, it would be an ac- 
commodation if she would pay every week. 
The next receipt came in these scorching 
words, ‘‘Cynthia Budd Cae ee to M. Silas 
(short of money, miscalled Captain, me—an, 
stingy, and otherwise despicable), Dr.” Thus 
the battle went on, the space between ‘‘Cyn- 
thia Budd” and “Debtor” growing wider with 
every receipt, and filled with a greater variety 
of epithets and imaginary characteristics of 
the Captain, until the week before Thanks- 
giving (this was last year) the receipt was 
worded after this manner: ‘‘Cynthia Budd 
(indignant and basely deceived) to Monster 
Silas (claims to be a captain, and ordered the 
spanker boom hauled in and the centre board 
recfed, as they did on his ship amid the raging 
billows, always short of money every week— 
is supposed to lose at cards and to be on the 
way to the alrmshouse—smokes a dirty pipe, 
pugh!— disreputable every way; aw—ful 
mea—n, sti—n—gy old thing. Ugh!) Dr.” 

The grocer, baker and butcher man recog- 
nized the state of siege, and governed them- 
selves by it. It is said that if one, or all of 
them, had a package for each side of the 
double house, he went in on one side, deposit- 
ed the bundle and then came out for the 
other, not crossing the hall chalk line, and 
keeping the bundles as far apart as possible. 
But all this unpleasantness came to a pleasant 
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termination by of a Thanksgiving tur- 
key, as the conclusion of this. true and ve- 
racious tale shows. 

Miss Budd was sup and kept in the 


flesh by a legacy, but it was so slender that it 
allowed her only the the mages oa At 
anniversary times, as Thanksgiving, 
Christmas and New Years, some of her bet- 
ter-to-do friends left at her door a fat turkey, 
goose, or p brace of chickens. 8 was 
nota custom on the part of her 
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| as good as scuttled. 


| with him, the turkey and pudding should come 


| erase the chalk line in the hall. 


| rent money, and very smiling was she. 


supplied a | I 


| think—I—would.” 


but it happend so often that she always wait 
ed until the last minute before feast days, 
hoping that the a of a friend would 
save her the trouble of going to market with 
her scant purse, What was 

late on the afternoon of the day 
Thanksgiving to note the arrival of a rumb- 
ling wagon at the front door, and directly af- 
terward a package was placed on her table in 
her chalked hall. Removing it into her kitch- 
en, she found it contained a large turkey, yel- 
low and rich from accumulated fatness. 
When Miss Budd had no outside offerings, 
she dined alone; but on this occasion, as on 
others similar, she invited her intimate and 
similarly conditioned friend Miss Sparks. 
Therefore she put on her shawl and bonnet 
and hurried away to inform Miss Sparks and 


to bring her back with her to share in the la- 
bors reparation. By_ 12 o'clock that 
night, after ven hours déliberation and dis- 


cussion, they came to a decision in regard to 
the manner of cooking, basting and serv- 


ing. 
The Captain had made preparations for a 
full Thanksgiving dinner. He ordered a 
twelve-pound turkey on Wednesday morning, 
and then went away to Boston, telling his 
housekeeper that he had urgent business and 
that he should return by the noon train on 
Thursday, with a friend whom he had invited 
to dine with him. ‘The Captain’s housekeep- 
er was a widow, with a ‘disposition like a 
| cross-cut saw and hair the color of a — of 
straw,” and a universal suffrager, who bad 
driven her husband into an early grave, which 
was the first quiet place he found after his 
marriage day. If no wood was brought into 
the kitchen, there was no fire. If the Cap- 
tain neglected to whittle shavings to start the 
morning fire, there was no breakfast, as he 
found out on several occasions. She would 
slave for no man, she said, and the Captain 
was heard to remark that she would starve 
before she would help herself. She was **pow- 
erful strong” in a meeting of mages cranks, 
and could stick more pins into a defenceless 
man when his back was turned, than any other 
debater. 

Therefore, as the time wore on, Thursday 
morning, and no turkey came for the enter- 
tainment of the Captain’s appetite at noon, 
she was not troubled in the least. She sat by 
the fire in an easy-chair quietly knitting, with 
an air of indifference that said, ‘*I’m not 











agoin’ to race aroun’ fer a turkey: ef he wants | 


adinner he must get it; I can't cook what I 


| haven't got. He'll hev ter go to the hotel; | 


it'll save me a heap of trouble,” and adopting 
pared no Pudding, and did nothing but rock 


pb gy she was very much surprised to re- 
| ceive a visit from Miss Budd, whom the 
| housekeeper held in abhorrence as an ‘abject 
critter.’ Miss Budd was pale, tremulous, 
and had been in tears, evidently. 


‘The truth is, Mrs. Gaff,” said Miss Budd, | 


| ‘‘a great blunder has been made. The regu- 
| lar butcher boy went away to a Thanksgiving 

dinner, and hired another boy to work in his 
| stead. A turkey was left on my table last 
| night, and I supposed it was for me, and the 
| boy has just been in to tell me that he made a 
| mistake, and the turkey was for Captain Silas. 

Now.” continued Miss Budd, ‘‘the turkey is 


nearly done, and when the Captain comes I | 


will bring it in.” 


*‘Lor, sakes,” exclaimed Mrs. Gaff, who | 


appeared to be very much disappointed that a 
turkey had been discovered, **l hain’t no pud- 
din’ nor nothin’ cooked, cause as there want no 
turkey, I didn’t cook nothin’. Why didn’t he 
find it out sooner, it'll give me a dreffle sight 
of trouble.” 

‘‘Never mind,” said Miss Budd, ‘tyou set 
the table and [ll provide turkey, pudding, 
pies and everything,” adding in a soliloquy, 
‘*I'll heap awful hot coals of fire on his head.” 

This arrangement suited Mrs. Gaff, and 
she bustled about, muttering to the effect that 
that woman could be kinder respectable like 
when she tried. The table was laid and din- 
ner awaited the Captain and his guest. Soon 
they came, and with appetites sharp and 
keen, sat down at once. The Captain ord- 
ered in the turkey and its retinue. So con- 
trary was the disposition of Mrs. Gaff, that 
she must play a part to harass the Captain. 


‘s delight | 


| herself by watching a game of **Hop Scotch.” 
| She gazed in open-eyed wonder, for she had 


| said her trunk almost broke his back. "T'was 
| as big as a small cottage.” 

‘‘What heaps of clothes she must have !” 
| exclaimed Lily, quite awe-stricken. 

‘I’ve no idea her clothes are any better 
than ours,” cried Rose, giving a twitch to her 
orange-plumed hat. 

The truth is, that that was at the bottom of 
it all. It was new, and Rose had been count- 
ing on the sensation it would cause at the 
‘Classical Institute.” Moreover, Rose had 
always been chief among the Otisville girls. 
And now here was this small person from the 
great metropolis, with unknown glories in the 
way of clothes, and probably a multitude of 
charms to match. Was Rose to be put one 
side by foreign dresses and manners? Perish 
the thought ! 

So it came to pass that when Alice Dill, all 
ready to clasp hands with new friends, pre- 
sented herself at the ‘Classical Institute,” 
Rose scanned her with a critical eye. 

“Tl put on my very best dress, Cousin 
Hannah,” Alice had said that morning. ‘I 
do so want the girls to like me, and perhaps 
if I look pretty they'll be more apt to.” 

‘*I do so want the girls to like me!” 

So it was that she made her own happi- 
ness. 

Was it not a pity that the little gray gown 
was so very stylish? Far better had the fash- 
ionable New York milliner given her the 
plainest hat, rather than that jaunty gray tur- 
ban, with its lovely, crimson-tipped wing. 

‘*I do so want the girls to like me !” 

There the little stranger stood, casting 
wistful glances, almost on tip-toe, in her 
eagerness to make friends. And Rose saw 
her. Oh yes, Rose took in the whole situa- 
tion, together with the graceful gown and the 
coquettish hat. 

“She's from New York. It’s not likely 
she'll have much in common with us,” she 
whispered here and there. 

Lily took her cue. 

“From New York,” she 
course she will look down on us 
girls.” 

Such a tiny flame of envy and spite, but 
how fast it spread through the ‘Classical In- 
stitute.” 

It reached Miss Treadwell’s next door 
neighbor, the girl on whom Alice Dill bad es- 
pecially set her hopes, Katinka Stearns. 

Katinka had on anew dress, green, with 
yellow polka dots, and how very queer it did 
| look when compared with that gray gown 
from New York So Katinka joined Rose 
and Lily. 

Alice walked home at noon, and it was a 
very downcast face that looked over to Miss 
Treadwell at the dinner table. 
| ‘Nobody spoke to me,” said Alice, her 
| voice half choked with tears. 

‘**Maybe they were bashful, and waited for 
| you to speak first,” suggested Cousin Han- 
| nah. 

Alice brightened. 

‘*Why, perhaps they did,” she said. 

| So off she started afresh, full of cheer. 

Rose was at the school room door. 

| ‘How do you do,” said Alice. 

| **How do you do,” answered Rose, and she 
then turned away. 

The group of girls standing by began to 
giggle. The blood surged up into Alice's 
face. She crept away to her seat. 

At recess she followed the rest into the 
yard, and stood ina corner, heavy at heart. 
Still hoping for a word from some one, a 
quick smile welcomed any eye which might 
glance that way; but it faded again when no 
one responded. So Alice tried to content 


echoed. “Of 
country 





never seen anything so droll in her life, as the 
performance of one very lean and lank young 
woman, who went hopping hither and_ thither 
like a distracted stork. When at last she 
gave a sudden plunge, and fell flat with a 
crash, Alice forgot herself, and laughed out- 
right. Rose heard her. 

**You see, Katinka,” she said, ‘I told you 
she would make fun of our games.” 

So Alice was left even more severely alone, 
excepting for two or three of the very young- 
est children, who smiled back at her when 
she offered to teach them ‘‘Jack stones.” 

‘Don’t you want to learn, too?” she shyly 


asked Katinka. 





Turkey,” exclaimed Mrs. Gaff in apparent 
surprise, ‘‘What turkey, sir?” 

‘What turkey?” 

“Yes, sir! what turkey? I've seen no tur- | 
key to-day. If yer can’t provide a turkey, | | 
can’t cook it. So there!” 

‘“‘Where’s the turkey I ordered sent here? | 
Marm I’d”— 

‘Here itis, Captain,” and there behind the 
Captain’s back in the doorway came Cynthia | 
Budd, carrying the twelve pounder, beauti- | 
fully brown and steaming hot, Behind her 


| 


| walked Miss Sparks with the pudding, which 


was to go into the Captain's oven until its 
turn came. Depositing the edibles in their 
proper places the two maidens walked out. 

As the Captain himself declared, the wind | 
was taken clean out of his sails, he was | 
thrown upon his beam ends, and in short, was 

After the facts in the | 
case were made known to the Captain by | 
Mrs. Gaff, he walked boldly into Miss Budd's 
kitchen, and there, with the help of many 
nautical phrases, delivered himself of an ad- 
dress, to the effect that unless Miss Budd and 
her friend Miss Sparks consented to dine 


back. They consented, and around the Cap- 
tain’s table two old boys and two rather eld- 
erly girls, presided over by a universal suffra- 
ger, enjoyed a Thanksgiving dinner as they | 
had not for many years. 
Miss Budd’s first act after dinner was to | 
On the fol- | 

lowing Saturday Miss Budd came to pay her | 


The | 


receipt had changed its tune and read thus: 
‘Cynthia Budd to worthy Capt. Silas, (a real 
captain and bravest of sea fighters heretofore | 
maligned and treated with great disrespect, | 
for which the perpetrators are much grieved 
in mind and submissively sue for pardon) 


When the Captain read this he roared with 
laughter, and springing to his feet thus ad- 
dresssed the blushing maid : 

“The fact is, Miss Budd, I am not captain 
of this houshold ship. Mrs. Gaff, not con- 
tent with being steward, is all the other oflic- 
cers from commander down, and not relishing 
a forecastle life on my own ship, I—I—pro- 
pose—I—would like to—er—make—er—that 
is, [—well—if you would—er—shiver my tim- 
bers, marm, I mean to say that if you would 
—er—Do you suppose?—that—h'm—I mean 
—do you think—er—you would like—er—to 
—er—er—yes, marm, would you—er—er”—” 
‘*Yes,” responded Miss Budd, ‘I—er— 








“It's a bargain!” shouted the Captain; | 
‘‘we’ll be married at Christmans.” 

They were; and a Christmas pudding was 
made more delicious by a Thanksgiving tur- 
key. 





From Harper’s Young People. 


MISS TREADWELL’S GUEST. 








BY MARY DENSEL. 





Miss Hannah Treadwell’s house was a lone- 
ly looking dwelling. The front blinds were 
always closed. The front door had never 
been opened since old Dr. Treadwell’s funeral, 
three years ago. 

Very few people called on Miss Hannah. 
No one ever ‘‘ran in” to spend an afternoon. 
No one was ever invited to ‘‘bring her knit- 
ting and stay to tea.” 

So no wonder that all the village was excit- 
ed when one morning in August there was 
evidently a stir in the Treadwell mansion. 
Not only were the parlor blinds thrown open, 
but Mehitable, the rheumatic servant, was 
seen wrestling with the parlor windows, 
which refused to move an inch until they were 

sried open with a screw-driver. Then Miss 
lannah herself appeared, walking down to 
the gate, and shading her eyes as she gazed 
up the street in the direction from which the 
Otisville stage would come, bringi its pas- 
sengers from the railway sation, five miles 
distant. 

And, sure enough, here was the stage, and 
perched on the top, a girl about fifteen years 


old. 

Rumble! rumble! rumble! The coach 
drew up at Miss Treadwell’s gate. The girl 
climbed nimbly down. 

‘‘Here I am, Cousin Hannah. Mamma 
says I may stay three whole months. She 
and papa have started for the West. You 


were ete to offer to take me in !” 
Miss Treadwell bent down to kiss her visit- 
or. 
‘I am sure it was kind in you to come to 
an old woman like me, my dear,” she said. 
‘Kind! why, I was crazy to get here! I 
shall have a perfectly beautiful time. Who 
— + the next — Cousin Hannah? A 
irl, Lhope; for Mamma said I mi to 
Cosel: sad he girl in the next hoods’ will fn 
troduce me to everybody, I'm sure.” 
Chattering and laughing, the new-comer 
went up the walk, followed by the stage driv- 


er, who was ca sag ber trunk. 

“Come from New York, she did,” explained 
the same oe So as he flung down the 
mail bag at office door. 

“She came New York,” ted 
Rose Moore; ‘‘and they say she’s going to 
school at the Classical Institute.” 


‘*With the rest of us?” asked Lily Mead- 
ows, to whom Rose spoke. 

‘‘With the rest of us!” answered Rose, 
and there was a sharp ring to her voice. 

Lily noticed it at once. Lily always no- 
ticed "s tones, and brought her own into 


harmony. 

LS arent Paved potent "ing i strang- 

er at school,” she said. : 
“Of course it won't. We've all been so 


intimate. And this 
Yorker will ‘give herself! Why, the | 





| ourselves over 


| warm Saturday in September. 


| them. 


But Katinka caught Rose's eye, and she an- 
swered : 

‘**No, thank you.” 

‘*‘T know how todo gymnastics, too,” said 
Alice. ‘*They’re great fan. We had some 
bars and a trapeze at home. My brother 
Will said I was a regular monkey at swinging. 
He used to make me jump and catch the trap- 
eze when it was in full motion.” 

‘‘We don’t do such things here,” said Rose, 
coldly. Not knowing what on earth a trapeze 
might be, Rose was the more convinced that 
the city girl was ‘‘putting on airs.” 

So Alice was thrown onthe mercy of the 
younger scholars, and, little by little, it was 
taken for granted that she preferred the so- 
ciety of ‘‘the infants.” 

She was lonely at school, lonely also in the 
big, gloomy house, where Miss Hannah, in 
spite of her good will, did not at all under- 
stand the needs of a young girl. Too shy to 
court the friendships which had been refused 
her, the sunshiny face grew sad. And this 
was the life which Alice had thought would be 
so delightful. 

By degrees any real hostility died out. 
Who could be actively unkind to so harmless 
an enemy? She was merely left alone, 

‘For, though I don’t object to her,” said 
Rose, ‘‘I see no reason that we should bother 
her. She doesn't belong to 
us. She likes the ‘babes,’ let her stay with 
them.” 

So it came to pass that Alice was not invit- 
ed to join a select picnic to *‘The Pines” one 
Sitting solita- 
ry on Miss Hannah’s doorsteps, she saw 
Rose, Lily and Katinka go by with their bas- 
kets. She guessed only too well what a mer- 
ry time they would have, but she did not 
know, that finding the mosquitoes had also 
chosen ‘“The Pines” for their revels, they had 
sauntered back as far as the Otisville Inn, and 
had taken possession of the big stage-coach 
which stood under the shed. 

Here they eat their lunch, and when the 
driver appeared they begged him to take 
them with him to the train and back. 

‘‘We've lost half our fun,” they pleaded, 
“Come, now, Mr. Larkin, do give us a ride.” 

The good-natured driver agreed, and quick- 
ly harnessing his horses, stepped into the inn 
to get a last bundle. 

**Here’s a jolly good time,” exclaimed Rose, 
holding up a tin pail, and drumming briskly 
on the bottom. 

The forward horse picked up his ears. 

‘“Tum-ti-tum! tum-ti-tum?” rattled the pail 
inside. 

Toby’s head went an inch higher. 

A shrill voice set up a song. The clatter 
on the pail grew louder. 

‘*‘Ah!? quoth Toby. ‘‘Lets off and away.” 

Down the yard started the horses. The 
driver, at the window, saw them passing the 
gate. 

**Whoa!” he shouted, rushing wildly after 


It was too late. The horses turned asharp 
corner, and took the road at a smart trot. 

Rose, stretching her head out of the coach, 
screamed loudly. A small boy on the road- 
side threw up his hat. 

The horses swerved to the right—to the 
left. They tossed their manes. The trot be- 
came a canter, the canter a gallop, the gallop 
arun. 

Inside the stage cowered the girls, too terri- 
fied to think of jumping. Only Rose kept 
her head out of the window, shrieking, 
‘“‘Whoa! whoa! Save us! sive us! Whoa! 
whoa!” . 

They were nearing Miss Treadwell's house, 
There on the door-step sat Alice Dill. Rose 
saw her. It flashed into her mind how she 
had seen her on the same spot two hours ago, 
and had said : 

‘We don’t want her.” 

It seemed like a dream, but she saw Alice 
spring from her seat, and dash into the road. 

‘‘Save us! save us!” screamed Rose. Then 
she fell back into Katinka’s arms. 

Ilow she did it Alice could never tell. She 
only knew that her two hands grasped the 
trunk-rest of the coach, and with a tremendous 
jump she was on the shelf. 

A strap was swinging from the top of the 
stage. Alice clutched it, and clambered to 
the roof. 

The horses were running, but running 
steadily. The country road was smooth. 

Alice crept along. She reached the driv- 
er’s box. She was repeating a little prayer 
with all her might. 

*‘The reins! the reins! 
Amen!” 

She balanced herself with one arm. She 
reached forward. It was one chance in a 
hundred. Ah! there were the reins twisted 


Give me the reins. 


around the whip socket. Alice's fingers 
closed upon them. She planted her feet. 
She tightened her hold. Her eyes almost 


started out of her head. Her teeth were 
locked. Her breath came in quick gasps. 

But just before her was Beadly’s Mount, the 
steepest hill in all the country round. The 
horses tried to veer into a side road, but a 
sharp jerk on the reins drew them back. 

Up the mount they plunged. Twenty 
m 4 and the run had become a gallop; for- 
ty yards, and the gallop was a canter; sixty 
yards, the canter was a trot; eighty yards, 
the trot was but a walk. The leader's head 


< 


d . Slower and slower the " 

"Te top was gained, and the horses bood 

still, panting, trembling, their sides heaving, 

the foam on their bits and on their quivering 

haunches. Oh, airy e which, in 
past, Beadley’s Mount! 

eon the » white stiff, her hands 


swer. Then they saw her droop and sink 


down. 
The next three weeks were terrible to Rose, 


to Lily, to Katinka. They haunted Miss 
Treadwell’s yard, but they might not see the 
fever-stricken Alice. 

“And, oh, Rose,” cried Katinka, with a 
burst of tears, ‘‘they say she is out of her 
head, and she keeps repeating, ‘Push the tra- 
peze, Will I can catch like amonkey.’ And 
then she cries out, ‘The reins!—give me the 
reins! Amen!’ Rose, Rose, she'll die, and we 
have killed her.” 

But no. Alice did not die. She even went 
back in time to the ‘*Classical Institute.” 
And did she stand in a corner now? 

she vainly ask for love and a 
Ah! what po ~ 0g the blessed October 


Did 


brought! It was Rose who called each morn- 
ing to walk to school with Alice. It was 
Lily who gladly taught her games. It was 


Katinka who could never do enough for her. 

Indeed, had it not been for Katinka, I 
should not have heard a word concerning the 
misery of September. 

«To think how mean we were!” cried Ka- 
tinka with blushes of shame, ‘‘to think of it! 
Only to think of it!” 

But Alice forgot it all in her joy. 

“Those dear Otisville girls!” she always 
said. ‘They were so very kind to me.” 


General Hiscellany. 


From the New York Sun. 


THANKSGIVING. 








Tho’ shrill-voiced winds go bawling by, 
And sober skies look grim and murky, 
Men keep the feast of pumpkin pie, 
And slay the pompous bird of Turkey. 
The crop haired saints of Plymouth rock, 
Exiled the Mayftlower’s sacred wood in, 
At every other feast could mock, 
But—they were human—loved their puddin’ ; 
With sermon, prayer, and psalmody they rendered. 
thanks in meeting, 
Then homeward solemnly they trudged, and rendered 
thanks by eating. 


Far north of Massachusetts bay, 
And westward ever wide and wider, 
Has spread the honor of the day 
And flowed its hospitable cider, 
For all his roaming prodigals 
The fatted calf the father slaughters ; 
The smiling mother round her calls 
Her lusty sons and lissome daughters ; 
Love’s beacon, lighted from old days, their homeward 
steps is leading, 
And some, whom life has swindled, are not loath to 
find good feeding. 


Happy whose hearth is spared by fate, 
W hose calmer pulses do not tingle, 
As musing by his lonely grate, 
He minds him of a dearer ingle, 
Around whose fires with glowing hearts, 
His blood and name were wont to cluster— 
Ah, well, that kind of wound still smarts 
Beneath the balm of many a luster! 
Shall we give thanks that strangers sit within our 
hallowed places. 
Or praise that now the dust of death enshrouds the 
dear lost faces? 


Go buy a turkey for the poor, 
And make an end of silly questions; 
Thank God, for once, that you are sure 
To ’scape Thanksgiving indigestions, 
Tho’ dark November knows no ruth 
For flower or song the frolic May had— 
Yet for the golden hopes of youth, 
As for the memories of the grayhead, 
For the long peace of all the dead, for the brief days of 
all men living, 
May even wandering, homeless hearts 
rhanksgiving! 


make glad 





THE BEDQUILT CRAZE. 

**What’s all this talk about crazy quilts ?” 
asked a reporter of a young lady acquaint- 
ance. 

‘‘Is it possible that you have never seen 
one !” exclaimed the young lady. ‘*Why, I 
will show you mine. There,” said she, tri- 
umphantly, after spreading before the atten- 


™ 


bright-colored b'ocks; ‘‘that is a ‘crazy 
quilt,’ or will be when these blocks are all 
stitched together on the machine. You can 
judge of the effect by placing them togeth- 
er. 

“It’s a great deal of work, isn’t it ?” asked 
the reporter. 

‘*Well, that depends on the pattern,” was 
the reply. ‘*Mine is made on these squares 
with a piece of cloth for the foundation of 
every block, on each of which the’ silks and 
velvets and brocades are placed in erratic 
fashion, the more zigzag the pattern, and the 
greater the contrast of colors, the better. 
Some, though, put all their patches on one 
large foundation, which is a yery bulky, 
clumsy way; for, as you see, each scrap must 
be worked all around its edges with a fancy 
stitch in bright silk or floss. The ordinary 
stitch is feather stitch, or else the old-fash- 
ioned ‘herring bone.’ But, of course, if one 
chooses, the needlework may be very elaborate, 
illustrating all the stitches known to decora- 
tive art.” 

“I should think that the silk for the orna- 
mentation of the patches would be an item of 
expense ?” 

‘It was, until I stopped buying it by the 
spool. I get waste silk now, all sorts of col- 
ors, for twenty-fiv e cents an ounce. 

‘‘Where did this idea of ‘crazy quilts’ orig- 
inate ?” was the next question. 

*“*Well, I'm told all sorts of versions, but I 
believe that the truth is this: The officers’ 
wives ina military post somewhere on the 
frontier, invented it. Of course it’s only a 
new variation of an old idea. Patchwork is 
as old as the hills. Silk patches are an inno- 
vation on the calico quilts of our grandmotb- 
ers, who, early in their tender years, were 
initiated into the mysteries of ‘star’ quilt, that 
of the ‘rising sun,’ ‘fox and geese,’ and ‘flow- 
ers and log cabin,’ all the rage during the 
Presidential campaign of ‘Tippecanoe and 
Tyler too,’ as the old Whig war cry had it.” 

‘‘But tell me why this particular style is 
called a ‘crazy quilt?’” persisted the report- 
er. 

‘Oh, for any number of reasons. Because 
the pattern is crooked, confused, confound- 
ed ; -because there’s an infatuation in the work 
itself; because to see one is to make one; 
because, in our search for pieces we drive 
dressmakers, milliners, and Eygoods clerks, 
crazy.” 

“Why, is it so hard to make a collection of 
patches ?” 

‘*Awful!” exclaimed the young lady, ina 
tone of desperation. ‘‘Everybody wants 
them. Whenever two ladies meet, greetings 
are hurriedly exchanged, and if they both do 
not speak at once, the one that can talk the 
fastest, says: ‘Oh, my dear, I’ve been want- 
ing to see you this long time, to ask you for 
some silk scraps.’ ‘You're not making a 
crazy quilt, are you?’ the other one inter- 
rupts, ‘I was going to ask you for some 
scraps, myself.’” 
«Why, do you know,” continued the young 
lady, “I've had people I was visiting, want to 
cut off a piece of my bonnet string.” 

‘Indeed !” 

“Yes, I've asked all my gentlemen friends 
for their cravats and hat linings; there’s al- 
ways a clean piece, you know, underneath. 
Last week I went to my milliner for some 
pieces, and she told me all her customers were 
coming in for the same thing. So I didn’t 
get any there. Then I went to my dress- 
maker, who does arushing business. ‘Mrs. 
F ,’ said I, ‘have you any—,’ ‘Stop,’ said 
she, waving me off with her hand, ‘don’t say 
‘“‘crazy quilt” to me. I’m wild. I’ve just 
taken away my own shears froma lady who 
intended to snip off some pieces of the goods 
on my cutting table.’ Nothing there. It’s 
no use going for samples—they won't cut 
them for us at the stores. But you'll save me 
your cravat, won't you ?” 

The reporter, after giving the tay onina 
romise, took his leave. On his way home 
e stopped at adry goods store, and as a 
bait, said “Samples ?” to a clerk at the silk 
counter. 

‘Don't give any after ten A. M. 
making a ‘crazy quilt’, too ?” 
“No. But tell me, do you have many such 
requests ?” 
“I guess we do! The ladies have no con- 
science at ali; expect us to eut and hack 
away on the sample business. But we've had 
our fun out of it, too. One day a little girl 
came in and asked for some samples of light 
silks. I noticed she looked queer when | 
gave them to her. Before she got out of the 
store she began to cry. Mr. S——, the pro- 
prietor, saw her, and asked her if she had lost 
anything. What do you suppose she said ? 
‘No, sir; but that man over there eut the 
a in such long strips that they're not 
good for the quilt.’” 

«« «That was too bad,’ said the proprietor.” 
‘And I can tell you a better one than that 
of Mrs. ,” mentioning a well-known 
name in that place the reporter was surprised 
to hear. ‘She came to look at some bro- 
cades. I showed her our handsomest. She 
couldn't make up her mind. Then she said: 
‘I really don’t know which of these blues will 
match my silk, but if you will cut me offa 
piece of each, I can tell when I get home, and 
send for the one I like best.’ ‘Why, mamma, 
that’s what you said at all the stores,’ said her 
little boy.” 

‘Dead give away, wasn’t it?” said the re- 
porter. 

“Guess so for the youngster, for she took 
him out quick.” 


+ 





Are you 








SHERIDAN’S BALD-HEADED BABY. 
When Phil. Sheridan’s first child was born, 
the General was delighted for a time, but he 
was stricken with astonishment and grief, 
after a critical investigation, to find that the 
child was bald-headed, and had no teeth. 

“It is a deformity, I know,” he said to Mrs. 


Sheridan, y, as soon as that lady 
had sufficiently recovered to informed of 


z 
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Rose, Lily, and Katinka crept out of the 
coach. stretehed out their arms to Al- 
ice ; they her name, but she did not an- 






tive gaze of the reporter a dazzling array of | 


The reply of Mrs. Sheridan is not record- 

ed; but Philip was heard to remark, as he 
emerged from her presence with a very red 
face : 
‘Hang it! I ought to have known that, 
without her telling me. I feél more ashamed 
of myself than I did when I was caught at a 
critical period, twenty miles from Winchest- 
er. 

Since that time Philip has added two babies 
to his family collection, and now he is lieu- 
tenant-general and commander of the army of 
the United States.—N. Y. Graphic. 





CHASING A CONFEDERATE CRUISER. 


We were now within less than two miles of 
the flying stranger when we opened fire on 
her from our eleven inch pivot, exploding a 
shell right under her bow and nearly deluging 
the blockader's decks with water, but doing 
no further harm. While we were reloading the 
pivot she put her helm hard-a-starboard and 
ran across our bow, heading directly for the 
shore—distant about a mile and a half—ap- 
parently intending to run herself ashore. 
Captain Clary shouted : **Put your helm hard- 
a-starboard, sir.” ‘‘Hard-a-starboard, sir,” 
answered the officer at the wheel, the same 
moment putting the wheel sharply about, and 
the ship turned on her heel as if she knew 
what was expected of her, and started direct- 
ly for the pen with the stranger, now right 
abeam, starboard side, about a mile off, bring- 
ing our whole battery of five guns to bear on 
her. ‘The captain called out to forward rifle : 
‘Fire as soon as you are ready and without 
further orders, only don’t waste the ammuni- 
tion. Pivot there, sir; fire carefully, and aim 
at the wheel house and at no other place. 
Sink her if possible; go ahead and show us 
what you can do. (uarter-deck battery, take 
good aim and fire as rapidly as you can; aim 
at the wheel house ; don’t let her get away 
from us.” A shell from the rifle exploded 
over her; a shell from the eleven-inch burst 
close beside her, and the three and eight-inch 
shell guns were sending their compliments 
thick and fast, but, strange to say, not a sin- 
gle shot had struck her. She seemed to bear 
a charmed life. We were about half a mile 
distant from each other and about a mile from 
the shore, when she suddenly changed her 
course to south-southwest and started to run 
down along the coast heading directly for us. 
At the same instant the leadsman in the 
chains cried out : 

‘By the deep three fathoms!’ 

‘*‘Hard-a-starboard, quartermaster!” cried 
Captain Clary, and as the ship’s head swung 
to port he remarked: ‘‘By God, we'd been 
ashore in another second!” The Seminole 
was drawing sixteen feet, and deep at that. 

It was now nip and tuck. The stranger 
was going to run for it and had the bar be- 
tween us. Our only chance was to sink her 
before she got in. ‘The most tremendous ex- 
citement prevailed on board each vessel. 
Captain Clary raved and swore and stamped 
| in an intense but subdued tone, but to no ef- 
| fect. Shot after shot went over and exploded 
| beyond on the shore. We were now rapidly 
approaching Galveston harbor, and it seemed 
as if she were going to get away in spite of 
us. Her captain for the last hour had been 
walking the bridge between the wheel houses, 
with both hands in the pockets of his pea-jack- 
et, smoking a cigar very unconcernedly ; but 
that there was a feeling that their lives and 
property hung only on a single thread was 
manifest in the way those wheels flew around, 
leaving a track of boiling, foamy sea far 
astern, and the thick, huge volemes of black 
smoke that poured out of the funnels told a 
story that did not need a trumpet to an- 
nounce. The channel now began to widen, 
and if she could only hold her own for twenty 
| minutes she would escape. What must have 
| been the thoughts of that captain as he walked | 

to and fro on that bridge, with the air full of 
| flying missiles, now hid in their smoke, the 
| next minute drenched with their spray ; again, 








sure to hit the mark at ten feet with tobacco 
juice as they are to bring down the squirrel 
from the top of the tallest tree with their un- 
erring rifle. The two highest accomplish- 
ments of the men are to be able to shoot and 
to spit well, and men and women both actual- 
ly hold spitting matches. — Alabama Letter. 





DOMESTIC RECEIPTS. 


Lemon Pre.—One cup of raisins, stoned 
and chopped fine, juice and pulp of one lem- 
on, one cup of sugar, one egg, three table- 
= of water. Bake with two crusts. 

his is very nice. 

Boston Lemon Pir.—One lemon, seven- 
teen tablespoonfuls of sugar and three eggs ; 
grate the yellow rind of the lemon and 
squeeze the juice of the lemon on the sugar; 
to this add the yolks of the eggs, which should 
be beaten till light; cover a plate with rich 
paste, putting a ring around the edge; fill 
with the above mixture, and bake till the 
crust is done. Beat the whites of the eggs 
to a stiff froth, beating in a little powdered 
sugar; spread this on the top of the pic when 
it is done, and let it brown. 


ORANGE Pie.—The grated rind and juice 
of two oranges, four eggs, four tablespoonfuls 
of sugar, and one tablespoonful of butter ; 
cream the butter and sugar, add the beaten 
eggs, then the rind and juice of the oranges, 
and lastly the ‘whites beaten to a froth and 
mixed in lightly. Bake with under crust on- 
ly. 

Mince Pirs.—One pound of finely-chopped 
beef suet, two of rump steak, (slightly 
broiled,) three of apples, two of currants, two 
of raisins, one nutmeg, tablespoonful of cin- 
namon, rind of two lemons, quarter of a 


sugar, two quarts of cider boiled down to one 
with a quart of maple syrup, a glass of rasp- 
berry jelly, a heaping teaspoonful of salt. 

Prouipirion Pres.—‘‘It was always the 
way in our grandmothers’ days,” to put cider, 
at least, if not brandy, into the mince pies; 
but in these later years mince pies so made 
seem to be classed by many people as ‘‘in- 
toxicating beverages,” and a new generation 
of cooks have found ways to make pies, not 
half so good, with the objectionable feature 
left out. One ‘‘earnest temperance woman,” 
in the (/nion Signal, uses the liquor that the 
beef is boiled in, and adds a cup of coffee, be- 
sides. But the best of the receipts of this 
kind that we have found, and one that we have 
tried, is as follows: One quart chopped meat, 
two quarts chopped apples, one quarter pound 
of suet, grated rind and juice of one lemon, 
one pound of raisins, one half pound currants, 
one fourth pound citron, two gills molasses, 
one nutmeg, one teaspoonful each of cinna- 
mon, cloves and allspice, one pound of sugar, 
and a trifle of salt, moistening the mass with 
water alone. This is an excellent pie for 
children to take to school for lunch, or for 
use on ordinary occasions. 
ing and Christmas, it might, like the Mar- 
chioness’ orange-peel and water, possibly 
‘bear a little more seasoning.” 


Is A LIGHT BITTER BEER THE IDEAL 
DRINK? 


After all has been said and done that can be 
said and done in the cause of total abstinence 
and on the subject of alcoholic beverages, af- 
ter the fever and fashion of this our day has 
changed and subsided, we believe that beer 
will still be found to be the national drink of 





country. 
fact, economically and physically a drink com- 
bining so many useful qualities that nothing, 
| it is clear, can be provided for the price, likely 
to supersede it. 

Tea and coffee, if universally drunk—solu- 
tions of tannin, with a small and varying 
amount of more or less harmful alkaloid— 
would cause such an increase of national dys- 





| in a second or’two later, one flying a few feet 
above his head? He never flinched an inch or | 
changed his manner, but kept quietly on as | 
though it were an every-day affair. 
The sight was one of the most picturesque 
that I ever saw—the fleet, about two miles 
below, looking with eager eyes to see us sink 
the flying stranger ; the bay, gradually widen- 
ing, with the white sand hills in the distance ; 
the city of Galveston to the south, and its 
piers filled with sympathetic spectators ; the 
fort in the bay, with the Confederate flag fly- 
ing and its ramparts crowded with men watch- 
ing and praying for the success of the flying 
stranger; the two steamers flying through 
the water like hounds, ofttimes hidden by the 
smoke of their guns as they were loaded and 


fired. But fate decided in favor of the flying 
steamer. In spite of every effort that could 


be made to prevent her she reached the Bay 
of Galveston, which is nearly three miles 
wide, and as the channel is very dangerous to 
vessels drawing more than ten feet of water, 
and we were getting into three fathoms again, 
with intense chagrin we gave up the chase, 
sending as a parting compliment an eleven- 
inch shell with our regrets.—Philadelphia 
Times. 


CONTROLLING RUSSIAN DRUNKEN- | 
NESS. 

A gentleman who has been traveling in Rus- | 
sia lately, and who seems to have had exper- 
ence, has this to say of the liquor customs 
there, to the Cincinnati Enquirer. ‘There is 
no attempt at regulation, except that the gov- 
ernment police, polizei, keep a sharp eye on 
venders of vodki and other intoxicating | 
drinks. The dealer in Russian whiskey is 
protected by the law and is answerable to the 
law. He dare not make use of his license to 
deal in vodki asa blind for robbery. Such 
things as you Americans call ‘dives’ are utter- 
ly unknown there. No man can be tempted 
to drunkenness and robbery while in a drunk- | 
en state without punishing the dealer, which 
:eans the deprivation of his license and a | 
period of incarceration in jail with hard labor, 
followed, in extreme cases, with a touch of 
the knout on his bare skin. The terror of 
this punishment makes each keeper of a vodki 
shop really a conservator of the peace ; for as | 
soon as the liquor-dealer sees that one of his | 
customers is liable to get violently drunk, he 
turns him out on the street. And a man al- 
ready drunk can get no more vodki.” 

‘‘But suppose the drunken man kicks up a 
row, what then?” 

‘He is taken in charge by the police and 
down to the station house. His punishment 
then follows as a matter of course. No mat- 
ter whether he be rich or poor, whether he be- 
longs to the noble or the working class, he 
must serve eight hours in the street-sweeping 
gang. At six o'clock in the morning succeed- | 
ing his orgies he has offered to him a lump of | 
bread and a glass of whiskey. He may or 
may not accept of the proffered municipal 
hospitality, but when 7 o'clock strikes he has 
got to go out on the street gang, and with 
broom and spade make the Nevskoi Pewspeki, 
or any other street he may work on as clean | 
as a new pin.” 

‘‘But do they make no difference between 
gentlemen and workingmen?” | 

' 
| 


‘‘None whatever; yet there is a difference 
generally. The gentlemen who are found 
drunk on the streets at night usually have 
black clothes. They are marked on the back | 
with a great white Greek cross, a cross big | 
enough to be seen half a square away. ‘The | 
moujik, or working class, who, at least in 
summer, are found with their dirty white 
shirts covering their shoulders, are marked 
with an equally conspicuous black cross. 
This is the only difference, and if a gentle- | 
man be with white or light-colored clothing 
on him he gets, also, the black cross. They 
are all classed as drunkards, and treated with- 
out-reference to their rank.” 





POOR WHITE TRASH. 
How They Look and Live, and Chew 
Tobacco. 


The men of these mountain slopes are tall, 
loose-jointed, and walk with long, swingin 
strides. They pig tehee Gs do-nothing an 
care-for-nothing air in both speech and move- 
ment. Most of them go bare-footed—at 
least in the summer months—and wear very 
tight-fitting linsey-woolsey trousers, dyed 
brown with the bark of the walnut. They 
have no suspenders, and very few of them 
wear coats of any kind. Their shirts are 
made of a coarse cotton material, and are 
generally so dirty that it is impossible to tell 
the original color. Most of them wear 


| upon the most enthusiastic palate. 


pepsia and nervous troubles that a new cru- 
sade, with the Dean of Bangor perhaps as its 
Peter the Hermit, would soon drive them from 
their position as national beverages. Neither 
they nor milk can be provided good in sufli- 


cient quantity and at the price required, and | 


milk is not always tolerated by grown-up stom- 
Oatmeal and water would soon pall 
Sweet sy- 


achs. 


rups or acid effervescents can scarcely be ha- 
bitually consumed without derangement of the 
gastric function. 

And as for water—the best of drinks when 
at its best—sanitation will have to make long 
strides indeed before it can be regarded as 
anything but the most perilous of thirst- 
quenchers. If a committee of unprejudiced 
scientific men hae been appointed to compound 
and recommend a perfectly aseptic drink, 
combining the qualities of nutrition and pala- 
tability, with such small amount of alcohol as 
should act as a preservative to the fluid itself, 
an aid to digestion, and a mild and innocuous 
stimulant to the whole system, it is probably 


upon a light bitter beer, brewed from good | 


malt and hops, that the ‘seal of their approval 
would be placed. Formed, as it is, from 
wholesome and indigenous materials, easily 
concocted, and at a small cost, tonic and nu- 
tritious, harmless except in almost impossible 


| quantity, it is just such an ideal drink as we 


should pine for if we did not already possess 


}it. All questions of adulterated, fortified, or 
| dishonestly compounded malt liquor, and all 


questions of injury by excess, in this as in ev- 
ery other aliment, are beside the present is- 


} sue,— London Medical Times. 


FISH FOR COWS AND SHEEP. 
It is evidently a mistake, says The Pall Mall 


Gazette, that the Fish exhibition contains no | 
} much troubled with acute attacks of rheumatism. I 


specimens of cows and horses in the collec- 
tion of fish-eating animals. Miss Martincau's 
well-known anecdote in her ‘*Stories of Politi- 
cal Economy” of the way in which, on one of 


| the islands off the coast, cows and horses, not 


finding sufficient pasturage, contentedly alan 
doned their vegetarian habits and fed on fish, 
is now capped by a collection of similar sto- 
ries published in the Rappel. In all the cold- 
er regions of Europe, says this authority, 
cows and horses near the seacoast occasionally 
vary their diet by eating fish. Some horses 
which about a century ago were taken from 


| Iceland to Dunkerque, were fed during the 


voyage, as well as during their stay at Dun- 
kerque, on nothing but salt fish. At St 
Waast-la-Hugue fish is given to domestic ani- 
mals, which eat them with great relish. Ac- 
cording to M. Valenciennes, a certain kin:! of 
fish which is found in great abundance on | 
some parts of the Indian coast serves, both 
fresh and salted, as food for the horses. Kam- 
tchatka dogs, of course, are notorious fish- 
eaters, but not even the authority of Philos- 
trates can induce us to believe in fish-eating 
sheep; although Elian backs him up in guar- | 


|anteeing that their flesh acquires the fishy 


taste of marine birds. In Lydia and Maccdo- 


| nia, sheep were said to be fattened with fish, 
| greatly to the detriment of their mutton, but 


it must be admitted that the whole story has 
avery ancient and fish-like smell. 


“HELPING THE PROPHETS.” 
The New York Times facetiously talks of | 
the recent dissolution of a railroad company 
in this State. It says: : 
‘*The Palestine Railroad Company has been 
dissolved by order of a Massachusetts court. 
This railroad company differed from all or- 
dinary railroad companies. It was not or- 
ganized for the purpose of making money, 
but of helping the Hebrew prophets. Its 
originators intended to build a railroad from 
Cairo to Jerusalem. There is no loud de- 
mand for rapid transit on the part of the 
Arabs, through whose territory the road was 
intended to run, and, although it would at 
first have compelled the camel drivers to low- 
er their rates, there is no doubt that in time | 
the railway and the camels would have pooled | 
their prophets, and the Arabian public would 
have had good reason to denounce Abou- 
Gosh or Seyd-Begoly, the local railroad mag- 
nates, as bloated monopolists. One of the 
Hebrew prophets predicted that fiery chariots 
would some day be seen in the streets of Je- 
rusalem. This prophecy, in the opinion of 
certain commentators, plainly points to the 
locomotive engine, althongh it seems to ex- 
clude the smoke-consuming dummy. The 
originators of the Palestine Railroad Compa- 
ny felt, like Chinese Gordon, that the time 
had come to help out the prophets. Gordon 
— to help them with a canal, and the 
alestine Railroad people intended to supply 





pound of mixed candied peel, one pound of | 


For Thanksgiv- | 


the future, as it has been of the past, in this | 
The reason of this is that it is, in | 


| Rockland Courier-Gazette 


| had no attack like 


| thus made free. 


practice they have acqui 


slouched wool hats that look as if they had 
seen many years of hard service, some few 
having home-made hats of plaited rye straw. 
Almost every aman ‘seen on the road hada 
long, rustic-looking rifle on his shoulder, an 
ox-horn powder flask, and a cowskin shot- 
pouch swung around his neck. 

The women are in keeping with the men. 
Their dress is made of the same material, on- 
ly a shade lighter in color. There is no fit 
about the waists of their garments, and the 
skirts are most economically narrow, and 
never so long as to suggest the idea ofa 
trail, consequently their very large, wide- 
spreading bare feet are exposed at every step. 
y wear a kind of sun-bonnet of the same 
material as their dress—shapeless, limp, and 
flapping around their very brown and sallow 
faces 


The young girls are so dirty, that, if they 
have any personal beauty, it is covered. In 
early life the teeth are discolored and de- 
cayed, caused, doubtless, by their constant 
use of tobacco. Men, women and children 
all chew the weed incessantly, and also smoke 
and use snuff. Spitting, with these sage 

ing skill 


not only a habit, it isa ime. 

ha a surprising 

in ed from between their 
taath, eentting it ith a peculiar hissing sound 
to a distance of nine or ten feet away, always 
aiming at some object directly in front of 
them, and seldom ean 





spit at I mio 
and certainty witk which they shoot, as 





the long missing prophetical fiery chariots, 
and, incidentally, to enable devout pilgrims 
to travel from Egypt to Jerusalem at a much 
more rapid rate than they can travel at pres- 
ent. The scheme, bowever, has failed, and 
the company has dissolved. The public will 
not take shares in any company organized to 
help prophets who died p lie of years 
ago, and Chinese Gordon may, perhaps, dis- 
cover this fact in time to save him from writ- 
ing any more preposterous letters. 


Wit and Humor. . 


READY TO TAKE IT ALL IN. 


A stranger who was hanging around the 
State fair ground yesterday morning acted in 
a manner to attract the attention of a police- 
man, who proceeded to make some inquiries 

ing his business. 

“It's all right, officer—all right,” replied 
the man as he rested his back against the 
fence. ‘‘My name’s White—Jim White, of 
Isabella county.” 

‘*That’s satisfactory.” 

‘‘And I reached here only two hours ago, 
after walking most of the way. I'm here to 
take this thing all in.” 

“Yes.” 
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promiscuously in my various pockets.” 

‘I guess you are safe.” 

‘You bet! Last time I was here it cost all 
my cash to buy fodder. See that bag? Well, 
I've got four loaves of bread, ten pounds of 
meat and thirty-two boiled eggs in there for 
fodder, saying nothing of pickles and crack- 
ers. don’t reckon any restaurant will get 
ahead of me.” 

‘You are well fixed, indeed.” 

‘‘There’s a man from our county gota big 
calf here. The three of us are going to sleep 
together in the stall, and that will save lodg- 
ings. I’ve got my watch tied to my pocket, 
neither dust nor wet can hurt my clothes, and 
if any one goes for me I’ve got a lot of pepper 
to throw in his eyes.” 

‘*Well, well.” 

‘*l am going to beat my way in as a preach- 
er,” continued the old man, ‘‘and I'm going 
to get a seat on the grand stand by claiming 
that I'm a member of the Legislature. Once 
in, I don’t come out till the last hog is shipped 
for home. I'm going to begin with a Jersey 
calf, and take in everything clear back to the 
windmills, and if you hear Gov. Begole in- 
quiring if Jim White, of old Isabella, has 
shown up, you can assure him that I’m on 
deck and chuck full of biling hot enthusiasm.” 
—Detroit Free Press. 





GetTiNG A Durcuman’s Vore.—Der next 
man comes in and softly says: ‘Carl, vould 
you like to see der shtreets of Detroit knee- 
deep mit blood ?” ‘Vhell, no. Dot makes 
der sleighing pooty badt.” ‘Do you vhant 
to see 10,000 widow womans crying for 
bread?” ‘I tink nix. Dot makes too much 
noise.” ‘*Do you vhant to see all der work- 
ingmen sitting on der sidewalk mit grief in 
der hearts?” ‘I guess not. Dot makes us 
all walk in der middle of der shtreet.” 
**Vhell, if you doan’ like to see all dis you 
must vote for der Demogratic gandidate. He 
vhas der man dot pulls us through.”—Detroit 
Free Press. 





“On, yes,” said the eldest Miss Culture 
at table d’hote, the other evening, ‘I break- 
fasted yesterday with Mrs. Brainwait, and we 
enjoyed a delicious repast—excellent coffee, 
superior bread, and piscatorial globes done 
admirably.” ‘*What?” asked her friend. 
‘*Piseatorial globes,” repeated the Boston 
miss. ‘*And what under the sun are they?” 
‘*I believe,” said Miss Culture, drawing her- 
self up stiffly, ‘‘I believe uncultured people 
call them fish balls.”.— Hotel Mail. 


going to vote for me,” indignantly exclaimed 
a defeated candidate, addressing Mike, the 
well-known Irishman. 

**An’ didn't I vote fur ye?” 

‘*No, you didn’t.” 

‘Well, sor, in that evint, there’s only one 
conclusion that I kin arrive at.” 

**And what is that?” 

‘*That I towld ye a lie, sor.” 


Ir Is TRUE, you cannot teach an old dog 
new tricks, but, bless your eyes, this isn’t the 
dog's fault. It is because there is nothing 
new to teach him. Yes, indeedy, the old 
dog knows ‘em all, and it makes him laugh to 
see the young dog learning and airing the old 
tricks of his youth as something new.—Bur- 
lington Hawkeye. 


Tuk Newsrarer Foreman got a marriage 
notice among a lot of items headed ‘*Horrors 
of 1883,” and when the editor learned that 
the groom's income was only $7 a week, he 
said it had better remain under that head.— 
Norristown Herald. 


RipinG a Bicyc.e is not as good exercise 
as sawing wood, and not as useful; but it 
gives the rider a chance to wear knickerbock- 
ers, to be and to part himself 
and hair in the middle to keep balance on th 
wheel.— New Orleans Picayune. 


seen of men, 


“Do Breps THINK?” asks a writer in open 
ing a current article. If they do, we should 
like to know what a canary bird thinks of the 
fat woman who stands up on a chair and **talks 
baby” through the brass wires of its cage 





Advertisements, 


One Conc ivsion.—‘'You said you were | 


KING’S EVIL 


Was the name formerly given to Scrofula 
because of a superstition that it could be 
cured by a king’s touch. The world ts 
wiser now, and knows that 


SCROFULA 


can only be cured by a thorough purifica- 
tion of the blood. If this is neglected, 
the disease perpetuates its taint through 
generation after generation. . Among its 
earlier symptomatic developments are 
Eezema, Cutaneous Eruptions, Tu- 
mors, Boils, Carbuneles, Erysipelas, 
Purulent Ulcers, Nervous and Phy- 
sical Collapse, etc. If allowed to con- 
tinue, Rheumatism, Serofulous Ca- 
tarrh, Kidney and Liver Diseases, 
Tubercular Consumption, and vari- 
ous other dangerous or fatal maladies, are 
produced by it. 


Ayers Sarsaparilla 


Is the only powerful and always reliable 
blood-purtfying medicine. It isso effect- 
ual an alterative that it eradicates from 
the system Hereditary Scrofula, and 
the kindred poisons of contagious diseases 
md mereury. At the same time it en- 
riches and vitalizes the blood, restoring 
healthful action to the vital organs and 
rejuvenating the entire system. This great 


Regenerative Medicine 


is composed of the genuine Honduras 
Sursaparilla, with Yellow Dock, Stil- 
lingia, the Jodides of Potassium and 
ron, and other ingredients of great po- 
tency, carefully and scientifically com- 
vounded. Its formula is ge nerally known 
to the medical profession, and the best 
iiysicians constantly prescribe AYER's 
SARSAPARILLA 4&8 an 


Absolute Cure 


For all diseases caused by the vitiation of 
the blood. It is concentrated to the high- 
st practicable degree, far beyond any 
her preparation for which like effects 
e claimed, and is therefore the cheapest, 
3 well as the best blood purifying medi- 
ne, in the world, 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


[ Analytical Chemists. } 











Sold by all Druggists: price 1; six 


bottles for 35, 


DR. JOHN BULL'S 


Smith's TonicSyrup 


FOR THE CURE OF 


FEVER and ACUE 
Or CHILLS and FEVER, 


AND ALL MALARIAL DISEASES. 


The proprietor of this celebrated medi- 
cine justly claims for it a superiority over 
all remedies ever offered to the public for 
the SAFE, CERTAIN, SPEEDY and PER- 
MANENT cure of Ague and Fever, or Chills 
and Fever, whether of short or long stand- 
ing. He refers to the entire Western and 
Southern country to bear him testimony to 
the truth of the assertion that in no case 
whatever will it fail to cure if the direo- 
tions are strictly followed and carried out. 
In a great many cases a single dose has 
been sufficient for a cure, and whole fami- 
lies have been cured bya single bottle, with 
a perfect restoration of the general health. 
It is, however, prudent, and in every case 
more certain to oure, if its use is continued 

in smaller doses for a week or two after the 
disease has been checked, more especially 
in difficult and long-standing cases. Usu- 
ally this medicine will not require any aid 
to keep the bowels in good order. Should 
the patient, however, require a cathartic 
medicine, after having en three or four 
doses of the Tonic, a single dose of BULL'S 
VEGETABLE FAMILY PILLS will be suf- 
ficient. 

BULL'S SARSAPARILLA is the old and 
reliable remedy for impurities of the blood 
and Scrofulous affections—the King of 
Blood Purifiers. 

DR. JOHN BULL'S VEGETABLE WORM 
DESTROYER is prepared in the form of 
candy drops, attractive to the sight and 
pleasant to the taste. 


DR. JOHN BULL'S 
SMITH’S TONIC SYRUP, 
BULL’S SARSAPARILLA, 
BULL’S WORM DESTROYER, 


The Popular Remedies of the Day. 


| 
| 
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Has Relieved and cured. Sufferers of Rheu- 
matism by the Thousands. 


— » * , 
uy. Me . 
REV. WM. T. WORTH 
Recommends VEG ETINE for Rheumatism and Sciatica 
ALL River, Mass., May 13, 1879 
STEVENS 
For some years I have 





Mr. H. R. 
Dear sir been, at times, 
especially suffered tortures from Sciatica. By the ad 
vice of friends who knew the benefits conferred by 
Vegetine, I began its use, and since that time I have 
those I previously suffired. For 
some time past I have had no return of the trouble, 
except occasionally a faint intimation, which disap 
peared upon taking a few doses of the Vegetine. I 
also take pleasure in recording my testimony in favor 
of its excellent effect in abating an inveterate Salt 
Rheum, and I count it no small pleasure to have been 

Respectfully, WM. T. WORTH, 
Pastor First M. E. Church. 


7 * rs . . 
Neuralgia, Kidney Complaints, and 
: - 
Rheumatism Yield to 
r * 
Vegetine. 
s}OWERY BEACH, Me., Nov. 5, 1879 

Mr. H. R. Stevens—Dear Sir: For 20 years my 
wife was a great sufferer from Neuralgia, and within 
that time, has tried a great many kinds of medicine, 
but received no benefit until she took the V« getine, 
and since taking it, has received so much ben« fit, she 
takes great pleasure in recommending it to all suffer 
ing from Neuralgia or Kidney complaint. 

For many years I have been a great sufferer from 
Rheumatism, and have never found anything that 
gave me the relief that Vegetine has. Therefore, I 
take pleasure in recommending it to any one suffering 
from Rhe umatism, as being one of the best blood puri 
tiers now in use REV. A. COOK, 
Member of the Maine Conference of the M. E. Church. 


: Vegetine is Sold by all Druggists. 
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This porous plaster is 
famous for its quick 
and hearty action in 


—7 OLS - < 


PLASTE jcuring Lame Back, 
} Rheumatism, Sciatica, 


Crick in the Back, Side or Hip, Neuralgia, Stiff Joints 
and Muscles, Sore Chest, Kidney Troubles and all pains 
or aches either local or deep-seated. It Soothes, Strength- 
ens and Stimulates the parta. The virtues of hops com- 
bined with gums—ciean and ready toapply. Superior to 
liniments, lotions and salves, Price 25 cents or 5 for 


$1.00. Sold by drug- 

gists and country A CREA 
stores. Mailed on re- 

ceipt of price. Hop| SU 

Plaster Company, Pro- | 
prietors, Boston, Masa, 

— SD - —+}-— 


¢@ The best family pill made—lHaw ley’s Stomach and 
Liver Pills. 2c. Pleasant in action and easy to take. 
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Principal Office, 831 Main St., LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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PIANOFORTES. 
Tone, Touch, Workmanship and Durability. 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO. 
Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, 
Baltimore. No.112 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
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WE WANT 1 mr BOOK AGENTS 
for the grandest and fastest selling book ever published, EN 

For Thrilling Interest, Romantic Story, Spicy Humor, and 
Tender Pathos, it is without a peer. Just completed by 20 of 
our greatest living Authors, including Elizabeth Stuart Phelpa, 
Harriet Prescott Spofford, H. B, Stowe, Rose Terry Cooke, Lucy 
Larcom. Mary Clemmer, Marton Hariand, and 18 others 
give, for the first time, the true Story of the Lives and Deeds of our 
famous women. It is Superbly Illustrated. Minister say “God 
speed #.” Tens of thousands are waiting for it, and Agente 
sell 10 to 20 a day. (0 7 Positively the best chance to make 
money ever offered. Se nd for Circulars, Extra Terms, &c., to 


A. D. WORTHINGTON & O@., Hartford, Conn. 
15t43 
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TRY 


BISHOP SOULE’S LINIMENT. 


IT HAS PERFECTLY CURED 


SCIATICA 


after t elve physicians had pronounced the case in- 
curable. It will cure RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, 


LAME BACK, &C., after all else has failed. Sold by 
Druggiste lyeow5!1 
DR. H.W. KANE 
of the De Qoineny 
Opium Home, now offers a Remedy 
whereby any one = cure 
himself at home quickly and 
painlessly. For testimonials, and endorsements, letters fr 


emivent medical men, and a full description of the treatment, 
address H. H. KANE, A.M., M.D., 46 W. 14th St. New York, 
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PENSION for any disability; also to 
Widows, Children, Parents. 

Pensions now increased. Charges of Desertion re 

moved; Discharges and Bounty obtained. Horse 





claims now paid. Send stamps for New Laws and 
blanks. Col. L. BINGHAM, Att'y since 1865 for 
Claims & Patents, Washington, D. C 26138 


ons 2 TON WAGON SCALE, 840. 3 TOS, 650. 4 
4Ton $60, Heam Hox Inciuded, 
RMER'S SCALE 


P49 |b. Fr » 36 
The “Little Detective,” % oz. to # lb. #3. 
800 OTHER SIZES. Reduced JCE LIST FRE. 
FORGES, TOOLS, &c. 
BEST FORGE BADE FOR LIGHT WORK, sic 
40 Ib. Anviland Kit of Tools, 616 
Farmers save time and money add 
Blowers, 4nvils, Vices & Other Articles 
aT Low PRICES, WHOLESALE & RETAIL. 
31133 


7? A week, $12 a day at home easily made. Costly 
Outfit free. Address True & Co., Augusta, Me. 
52t5 


Ry return matl, Poll Deseription 
Moody's New Tailor System of 
Dress Cutting MOODY & 00, Cincinnati, O, 
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CARDS 50 Satin Finish Cards, New Imported de 
signs, name on and Present Free for 10c. 
Cut this out. CLINTON Bros. & Co., Clintonville, Ct. 
2645 








Enterprise Manufacturing Co., 


Third & Dauphin Sts, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ATTENTION 
MEAT 


,» Suet, 


, Codfish, 
Salad, 


» Tri 


©, Peppers, 
for Poultry, &c. 


t 


: 
, 


ge Meat, Mince Meat 


Cabba 


Hamburg Steak 
Scrap 


Tho American Agriculturist Sept. Number says, “We have given 
this Meat Chopper a thorough trial, with most satisfactory results.” 
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Sold by all Hardware Dealers. ..,f¢5"7S_.. 
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Healthy People S 


ometimes Laugh 


At the sufferings of dyspeptics, and say that their pains and distresses are 
imaginary. This is not meant for cruelty, but it is cruelty, all the same. 
A pase who has a crooked foot, or a wounded hand, or a sightless eye, 
calls 


forth sympathy by the exhibition of the defective member. 


If the 


dyspeptics sufferer’s stomach could be placed on exhibition, the cause of 


his distress would be apparent. « 


The man with a troublesome stomach often suffers quite as much as 
the man with a broken leg, but is far less likely to receive sympathy. 

Sympathy is good for sufferers, as far as it goes. But Brown's Jron 
Bitters is better, Wd y strikes at the root of these troubles, and cures dis- 
ease. Disappointed dyspeptics, weary of having tried many experiments 
in seeking cure, will do well to make one fair trial of Brown's Jron Bitters, 
and report the result. That this well-tried family medicine will thus dimin- 


ish the quantity of human suffering is 


an established fact. 10 
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